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Art. 1. The Plays of William Shak/peare. With the Correétions 
and Illuftrations of various Commentators; to which are added 
Notes by Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens. The Third 
Edition, revifed and augmented by the Editor of Dodiley’s Col- 
leGion of Old Plays. $8vo. 10Vols, 31. 10s. bound. Bathurft, 
Rivingtons, &c. 1785. 


N the courfe of our periodical Jabours, we have frequently 
i obferved, that Fafhion exerts her influence over the literary, 
as well as over the gay world. No fooner does a writer of ac 
knowledged merit enter any walk of literature, than numerous 
authors are eager to purfue the fame path, without ever flopping 
to confider, whether their predeceflur may not have fele&ted all 
the flowers in his way; whether the Public tafte may not be 
fufficiently gratified with thofe which have already been pre- 
fented to it; or whether (which indeed, though moft neceflary 
to be confidered, it is leaft of all likely that they would confider). 
they themfeives have abilities and difcernment to add to the fe- 
letion. We have feen the example of a Sterne turning every 
pen to the writing of fentimental journics ; that of a Percy ex- 
citing a general rage for colleGing old ballads; and that of a 
M'Gregor filling the town with ** Heroic Epifties.” But, per- 
haps, there is no inftance where the power of fathi ion, and a 
prevalence of example, are more confpicuous than in the cafe of 
of the work before us. The Commentators on our immortal 
Bard now amount, 2s appears by the lift given in the public 
papers, to upwards of fifty; moft of w hom have {prung up 
within thefe few years. Indeed, fo formidable is their number 
and their bulk, that, we know, many admirers of Shakfpeare 
are apprehenfive that their favourite Poet is in danger of being 
made to refemble a Dutch edition of a cLassic. But, for our 
part, when we reflect on the great names and talents of moft of 
the Commentators, and when we review the effe& of their la- 
bours, we are filled with gratitude for what has been already 
done; and freely acknow}ed oe, that we wilh the zeal of others, 
as well fitted for th as thofe who have hitherto engaged in 
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it, may be effectually called forth : being well convince@, that 
by a diligent perufal of the old writers; by a careful attention 
to the cuftoms, manners, and language of the times in which 
Shakfpeare lived; and, above all, by a penetrating judgment, 
many of the great Dramatift’s obfcurities, which have hitherto 
refifted the united efforts of all his Annotators, may be happily 
elucidated, 

The prefent edition of our great Poet is given to the world 
by Mr. Reed of Staple’s Inn, who has proved himfelf well quali- 
fied for the undertaking by his former publications ; and who, 
we will venture to predict, will receive no {mall addition to his 
literary credit, from the work under confideration. In his 
advertifement, the Editor modeftly informs us, that * he did 
not intrude himfelf into his prefent fituation ;’ but entered on 
his office * in confequence of an application which was too flat. 
tering, and too honourable for him to decline: Mr. Steevens, 
after withdrawing himfelf trom a repetition of thofe labours 
which he had exerted in fuperintending the two former, having 
committed to him the care of this third edition. ‘The following 
extract contains a fummary of thofe particulars wherein the pre. 


fent differs from the preceding editions : 

* As fome alterations have been made in the prefent edition, it 
may be thought neceflary to point them out. Thefe are of two 
kinds, additions and omiflions. The additions are fuch as have been 
fupplied by the lait Editor, and the principal of the living Commen- 
tators. ‘To mention thefe afliltances, is fufficient to excite expeéta- 


tion; but to fpeak any thing in their praife will be fuperfluous to 
thofe who are acquainted with their former labours. Some remarks 
are alfo added from new Commentators, and fome notices extraéted 
as books which have been publifhed in the courfe of a few years 
aft. 
; The Editor then proceeds to inform us, that * the moft im- 
portant of the omiffions are fome notes which have been demon- 
ftrated to be ill-founded, and fome which were fuppofed to add 
to the fize of the volumes without increafing their value.’ He 
has alfo diminifhed the number of quotations which had been 
produced to exemplify particular words, or explain obfolete 
cuftoms ; becaufe when the point is once known to be efta- 
blifhed, there is not the fame neceflity for them, that there was, 
before the matter had been fully fettled: and in vindication of 
this part of his conduct he appeals to the authority of Prior, 
‘© That when one’s proofs are aptly chofen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen.”’ 

As to his own obfervations, Mr. Recd tells us, that * he has 
added but little to the bulk of the volumes, having, upon every 
occafion, rather chofen to avoid a note, than to court the op- 
portunity of inferting one.’ 
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Among the new matter, befides additional obfervations by the 
former Annotators, we find here the notes of Sir William 
Blackftone, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Meffrs. Henley, Hender- 
fon, Monck Mafon, thofe of the author of Remarks on the 
lat (1778) edition of Shakfpeare, and moft of the criticifms 
which were publifhed in Mr. Malone’s Supplement to Shak- 
fpeare: whence the Editor has alfo extraéted Mr. Tyrwhitt 
ingenious obfervations on romances of chivalry ; Warburton’s 
very curious Letter to Concanen, of which fome notice was taken 
in our Review, vol. Ixiii. p. 255; and alfo feveral of the ftories 
from old and fcarce books, which have ferved Shakfpeare as the 
ground-work of many of his dramas; particularly the ftory of 
The two lovers of Pifa, from which Falftaff’s adventures in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor feem to have been borrowed : a declama- 
tion from an old book called, Ze Orator, printed at London 
1596, which probably furnifhed the original of the incident of 
the bond in the Merchant of Venice: a ftory from * Wefward for 
Smelts,’ to which Shalefpeare feems to have been indebted for part 
of the fable of Cymbeline: and the long, but curious, poem of 
© The tragicall hyftory of Romeus and Fuliet.’ 

The prolegomena to this edition fill nearly half of a very thick 
volume: but, as this part of the work does not materially differ 
from the edition of 1778; and was largely defcribed in the 62d 
volume of our Review, page 12, &c. we fhall take no further 
notice of it here, than juft to exprefs our wifh, that, as Mr. 
Reed has judicioufly borrowed many things from Mr, Malone’s 
Supplement, he had alfo, in this part of his publication, in- 
ferted that gentleman’s ingenious account of our ancient theatres. 
We fhall therefore proceed to extra&t, for the entertainment and 
information of our Readers, fome illuftrations of difficult paf~ 
fages, fubjoining, as we go along, our own remarks; in hope that, 
by a fuccefsful interpretation of fome places, which have been 
hitherto mifunderftood, we may encourage future critics to try 
their ftrength upon our great Bard’s remaining obfcurities, 

To Profpero’s inquiry, in the firft Act of the Tempeft, * Are 
they fafe?? Ariel replies, ¢ Not a hair perith’d ; on their /uffain- 
ing garments not a blemifh:’ that is (fays Mr. Steevens) * Their 
garments that bore them up and fupported them. So in King 
Lear, “In pur fuftaining corn.” Mr. Edwards, in his MSS. 
recommends us to read, fza-flain'd, with which Dr. Jonnfon 
fuppofes * no reader will be fatisfied.” We own ourfelves not 
fatisfied with either the emendation, or the explanation. We 
do not think that /u/ffaining has the fenfe of bearing up ei- 
either here, or in Lear. May it not mean, their garments 
which fuftained the violence of the tempeft—their fuffering 
garments? even that which was moft expofed to the ftorm, 
and fuffered its greateft fury, has not now a blemith, So Pofthu- 
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mus, afluring Jachimo that he would meet with a repulfe in 
his attempt upon Imogen, fays: * I doubt not you /uffain (i. ¢, 
fuffer) what you’re worthy of :’? Cymbel. AGI. Sc. 5. 


In the fame play, A&t II. Anthonio fays: 
¢ Although this Lord of weak remembrance, this, 


Who fhall be of as little memory 

When he is earth’d, hath here almoft perfuaded, 
(For he’s a fpirit of perfuafion, only 

Profeffes to perfuade) the King, his fon’s alive; 
Tis as impoflible that he’s undrown’d, 

, As he, that fleeps here, {wims.’ 

From the prefent reading ‘ of this entangled fentence,’ Dr, John« 
fon fays, that he can draw no fenfe; and therefore propofes to 
read: 
For 4e a fpirit of perfuafion, only 
Profeffes to perfuade. 

Which may mean (adds the DoGor) that ¢ he alone, who is a fpirit 
of perfuafion, profeffes to perfuade the King; or that, He only pro- 
Siffes to perfuade, that is, without being fo-perfuaded himfelf, he 
makes a fhow of perfuading the King.’ In the prefent edition the 
lines are judicioufly put into a parenthefis, and we have the fol- 
lowing note from Mr. Steevens: * The meaning may be—He is 
a mere rhetorician, one who profefies the art of perfuafion, and 
nothing elfe; i. ¢. he profefles to perfuade another to believe 
that of which he himfelf is not convinced: he is content to be 
plaufible, that has no farther aim.’ ‘Ihe fenfe of the paflage is 
this: He has almoft perfuaded the King, his fon’s alive ; and no 
wonder he fhould be thus fuccefsful, for he is a very fpirit of 
perfuafion ; the art of perfuafion is bis fole profeffion, his only. 
calling. It is not quite clear whether Mr. Steevens thus under- 
ftands the words. The expreffion ‘* mere rhetorician,’ and the 
latter part of his note, lead one to fuppofe he does not. For the 
parenthefis contains no declaration, as he feems to intimate, 
that this * Lord of weak remembrance’ was not himfelf con- 
vinced of what he endeavoured to perfuade the King; but only 
afligns a reafon for the /ucce/s of his endeavours. Similar ex- 
preffions in our Poet’s other plays will illuftrate this place. In 
the firft Part of Henry IV. AGL. Sc. ad. Falftaff fays to Poins; 
© Well, may’ft thou have the /pirit of perfuafion.? And towards 
the end of the 3d A& of Troilus and Creffida, Therfites fays of 
Ajax: ‘ Why, he’ll anfwer nobody; he profefes not anfwers 
ing.’ 

The following note upon the words, * mafter of fence,’ in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, will give our Readers an idea of the 
high eftimation in which the Duello and its laws were held in 
the days of Shakfpeare; and will ferve to fhew the juftice and 
neceflity of that ridicule upon it, which is fo frequent in out 


old comedies; 
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¢—— a ma/fier of fence. | Mafter of defence, on this occafion, does 
not fimply mean a profeflor of the art of fencing, but a perfon who 
had taken his ma/ter’s degree init. I learn from one of the Sioavian 
MSS. (now in the Britifh Mufeem, No. 2530, xxvi. p.), which feems 
to be the fragment of a regifter formerly belonging to fome of our 
{chools where the *° Noble Science of Defence” was taught from 
the year 1568 to 1583, that in this art there were three degrees, Viz. 
a mafier’s, a provolt’s, and a f{cholar’s. For each of theie a prize 
was piayed, as exercifes are kept in univerfities for fimilar purpofes. 
The weapons they ufed were the axe, the pike, rapier, and target, 
rapier and cloke, two fwords, the two-hand {word, the baftard {word, 
the da ger and ftaff, the fword and buckler, the rapier and dagger, 
&c. The places where they exercifed were commonly theatres, halls, 
or other enclofures fufficient to contain a number of fpeétators, 4s 
Ely-Piace, in Holborn; the Bell Savage, Ludgate-Hill; the Cur- 
tain in Hollywell: the Gray Friars, within Newgate; Hampton 
Court; the Ball in Bithopigate-Street; the Clink, Duke’s Place, 
Salifbury Court; Bridewell; the Artillery Garden, &c. &c. &c. 
Among thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves in this fcience, I find 
Tarlton the Comedian, who ‘* was allowed a matter’ the 23d of Oc- 
tober 1587 [I fuppofe, either as grand compounder, or by manda- 
mus], he being ‘* ordinary grome of her Majefties chamber,”? and 
Robert Greene, who ** plaide his maifter’s prize at Leadenhall with 
three weapons, &c.”? The book from which thefe extracts are made 
is a fingular curiofity, as it contains the oaths, cuftoms, regulations, 
prizes, fummonfes, &c. of this once fafhionable fociety. King 
Hen VIL. K. Eaward VI. Philip and Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
were frequent {>ectators of their {kill and activity. STEEVENS.’ 

Mr. Ty:white has well iliuffrated this paflage-in Meafure for 
Meafure, Act III. Sc. 2, Elbow, —* Blefs you, good father 
friar.” Duke. © And you, gocd brother father.’ 

‘ faiter:| This word fhould be expunged, Jouwnson, 

If father be retained, we may read: 
Duke. And you, goed brother. 
Elb. Father --—-— 
Duke. What offence, &c. STERVENS. 

Tam neither for expunging the word father, nor for feparating it 
from its prefent connexions. In return to Elbow’s blundering ad- 
drefs of good father friar, i.e. good father brother, the Duke humo- 
roufly calls him, in his own ftyle, good brother father. This would 
appear {till clearerin French, Diew wous benife, mon pere frere.— 
£t vous auf, mon frere pere. There is no doubt that our friar isa 
corruption of the French frere. Tyrwuitt’ 

In the Provoft’s defcription of the hardened, unfeeling ftate 
of Barnardine, previous to his execution, the words, * infenfible 
of mortality, and defperately morta!,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, are ob- 
fcure. He objets to Hanmer’s reading, © mortally defperate,’ and 
“is inclined to believe that de/perately mortal means de/perately 
mifchievous. Or,’ adds the Doétor, ¢ defperately mortal may mean 
aman likely to die in a de/perate ftate, without refletion or re- 
Pentance,” We think the Provoft means to fay; * He has no 
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fenfe of his approaching fate, and yet that fate is fo certain as to 
be beyond all hope of pardon; he has no chance or expectation 
of a reprieve ; he is defperately mortal.’ 

In the fame play Angelo fays of Ifabella : 

* But that her tender fhame 

Will not proclaim againit her maiden lofs, 

How might fhe tongue me? Yet reafon dares her No: 

For my authority,’ &c. 
Warburton explains this ; * dares her to reply No to me, what 
ever I fay.” Theobald correéts the paflage, and reads: * dares 
her ote.” Hanmer alters the pointing: * dares her: No.’ So 
does Upton: £ dares her—No.’ Which he explains thus: Were 
it not for her modefly, how might fhe proclaim my guilt? Yet (you'll 
fay) fhe has reafon on her fide, and that will dare her to doit. I 
think not ; for my authority, &c. Johnfon fays, he has nothing 
to offer worth infertion. Mr. Steevens would read: ¢ yet reafon 
dares her not :’ which he expounds, * reafon does not challenge or 
Yncite her to appear againji me.’ Mr. Henley fays, the expreffion 
is 2 provincial one, and means, ‘ reafon dares her [by which 
we fuppofe he underftands, defies her] to do it, as by this means 
fhe would not only publifh her ‘* maiden lofs,” but alfo as fhe 
would fuffer from the impofing credit of his ftation and power.’ 
We think Mr, Henley rightly underftands the paflage, but has 
not fufficiently explained himfelf. Reafon, or reflection, is, we 
conceive, perfonified by Shakfpeare, and reprefented as daring or 
over-awing Ifabella, and crying No, to her, whenever fhe finds 
herfelf prompted to * tongue’ Angelo. Dare is often met with, 
in this fenfe, in Shakfpeare. Beaumont and Fletcher have ufed 
the word No in a fimilar way in the Chances, Act III. Sc, 4, 
vol. v. page 53, edit. 1778. 

—— ‘that fhe, or he, 

Or any of that family are tainted, 

Suffer difgrace, or ruin, by my pleafures, 

I wear a {word to fatisfy the world no.’ 
Again, in‘ A Wife fora Month,’ Act IV. vol. v. page 331- 

‘I’m fure he did not, for I charg’d him zo.’ 

Upon the word charaé?s in AQ V. Sc. 1. of this play, we meet 
with the following philological remark of the late Judge Black- 
ftone: !' 

‘ Chara@ fignifies an infcription. The ftat. 1 Edw. VI. c. 2. di- 
rected the feals of office of every Bifhop to have ‘* certain charads 
under the King’s arms, for the knowledge of the diocefe.” Characters 
are the letters in which the infcription 1s writien. Charadery is the 
materials of which chara¢ters are compofed. a 

‘* Faries ufe flowers for their charadery.” 
Merry Wives of Windfors Buackstone.’ 


In Much ado about Nothing, Aét. II. Se. 1. Benedick fays 





of Beatrice, * fhe huddled jeft upon jeft, with fuch impoffible con- 
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geyance, upon me, that I ftood like a men at a mark, with a 
whole army fhooting at me.’ The principal conjectures upon 
this place are thus fummed up by Mr. Reed : . 

‘ fuch impofible conveyance.| Dr, Warburton reads impafable: Sir 
Tho. Hanmer émpetuous, and Dr. Johnfon importable, which, lays 
he, is ufed by Spenfer, in a fenfe very congruous to this paflage for 
infupportable, or not to be Jifained. Alfo by the lait tranflators of the 
Apocrypha, and therefore fuch a word as Shakfpeare may be fup- 

ofed to have written. Epsror.’ 

Mr. Steevens obferves, that smportable is often ufed by Lid- 
gate, and by Holinfhed ; but adds, that ismpo/fible may be licen- 
tioufly put for unaccountable ; and quotes a paflage, where ic is 
fo ufed, from Beaumont and Fletcher, and another from Maf- 
fincer. Mr. Malone believes the meaning to be—‘ with a ra- 
pidity equal to that of jugglers who appear to perform impofhbili- 
ties.” The old reading, * zmpoffible conveyance,’ is right, and 
means only exceffive dexterity, ‘This hyperbolical expreffion ts 
fomewhat analogous to what the grammarians cal] double fu- 
perlatives, fuch as me/? highe/?, chiefe/t, mof? univerfal, &c. which 
warm and animated writers, who abound more in fancy than ia 
judgment, are apt to fall into, efpecially if they chance to com- 
pofe in an age, a nation, or at a time of life when correétnefs is 
not much fought after. And indeed fimilar modes of expreffion 
are not wanting in the beft writers. When Demofthenes foys, 
‘| have performed all, even with an induftry beyond my power,’ 
what is the induftry he fpeaks of, but an zmpo/fible induftry? “Po 
the example quotéd by Mr. Steevens from Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, may be added\this other from the fame authors : 

‘ Defign me lakours mo/? impofible, f° 
V’ll do them.’ of 
Love's Cure, A UI. Sc. 2. vol. vit. p. g4o. edit. 1778. 

This language feems ugcouth to an Englithear, becaufe we 
fober iflanders, who are comented with tameCommon fenfe, have 
jong fince difcarded it; but gur more fublime and lefs accurate 
neighbours on the continent, \who love a little rant as well as 
reafon, have retained it to the prefent day. The Prefident He- 
nault, {peaking of the offer, magé to the Elector Palatine, of the 
crown of Bohemia, fays: * £a fage Louife Julianne fa mere 
avoit prevue tous fes malhgtirs, po, es fait Vimpoffible pour le 
difluader d’accepter cette couronne.’ Abrepé de l’Hilt. de France, 
Yann. 1620. And thephrafe is common to moft of his coun- 
trymen, / ) 

In a note upon the expreffion ¢ human mortals,” in the Mid- 
fummer Night’s Dream, A&t II. Sc. 2. Mr. Steevens had afferted, 
that the epithet human, was employed to mark the difference bee 
tween men and fairies: the Jatter, though not human, being yet 
jubjed? to mortality. ‘This aflertion, that thefe imaginary beings 
were believed to be mortal, has been contreverted, elpecially by 
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the author of the Remarks. ‘The prefent Editor, therefore, 
has, very properly, given us a pedigree of the fairy nation, which 
fully proves that the notion of fairies dying was generally knowg 
in Shakfceare’s time; and that the fame opinion prevailed in the 
prefent century, appears, he obferves, from Tickell’s poem called 
Kenjington Gardens, ‘This note is curious, but, as it ts too long 
to be tranicribed into our crowded pages, we mutt be fatisfied 
with referring to the original, or to Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii, 
c. 10. 70. and Warton’s Obfervations on that Poet, vol. i, 
55. 

‘ The Clown in ‘ As you like it,” A@ V. Sc. 3. fays to Au. 
drey: * To-morrow we will be married :’ to which fhe anfwers: 
© I do defire it with all my heart; and I hope it is no difloneft 
defire, to defire to be a woman of the world,’ Here Mr. Steevens 
has this note: * To go ta the world, is to be married. So in 
Much ado about Nothing: ** Thus (fays Beatrice) every one goes 
to the warld, but 1.” The expreffion occurs again in Al's well 
that ends well: * If I may have your ladyfhi»’s good-will to go ia 
the world, \{bel the woman and I will do as we may.’ So alfo 
in the Taming of the Shrew, A& 1. Sc. 2. Petruchio fays, *I am 
come abroad to fee the worid:’ to which Hortenfio replies, * Shall 
I then come roundly to taee and wifh thee’ [7. e. recommend 
thee] © toa fhrewd ill-favour’d wife ?? We believe, in this phrafe 
there is an allufion to St. Luke’s Gofpel, xx. 34. ** The children 
of this world marry and are given in marriage.” From this, and 
many other paflages, we are led to imagine that Shakfpeare might 
be often illuftrated by a diligent attention to Scripture phrafe. 
ology. Some inftances have been pointed out by his prefent Com- 
mentators; by Mr, Henley, vol. ii. p. 18. vol. iii. pages 156. 
219+ 234. vol. iv. p. 486. vol. v. p. 482. vol. vil. p. 64.3 by 
Mr. Sicevens, vol. ii. p. 440. vol. iv. ps 634. vol. v. p. 469, 
vol. ix. p. 478.3; by Mr. Malone, vol. i. p.6.; by Mr. Grey, 
vol. vii. p. 136.3; by Mr. Collins, vol. vii. p. 232.3 by Mr. 
Monck Maton, vol. ix. p. 603. So alfo might be noticed, vol. ii, 
p. 63. * teach her the way,’ which is from Pfalm xxvii. 11 
and Ifaiah, ii. 3.; and perhaps vol. iv. p. 570. * inhabit trem- 
bling,’ may bean imitation * of the Scripture phrafes, ¢ to in- 
habit 





* If this imitation be allowed, ‘ ¢o inhabit,’ in the paflage in 
Macbeth, will bear its ufual fignification, to dwell in. But in Re- 
view, vol. Ixii, p. 267, we hinted our opinion, that inhabit might 
mean darbour, or give habitation to; and we rather believe this to 
be the true acceptation of the word. Jo Jodge fignifies both to dwell, 
and to afford a dwelling to. In the latter, which is the more unufual 
of the two fenfes, we find it in The Lowve’s Cure of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, A@ V. * Thy valour’s not thine own.... this breatt 


would /odge it.?. Why, then, may not iuhadit bear the latter, as well 
as 
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habit praife,’ Pfal. xxii. 3. See alfo Pfal. xcvii. 2. £ to inhabit 
eternity.” Ifa. lvii, 15. § In our heart’s table,” vol. iv. p. 10. is 
evidently from Prov. iii. 3. Jerem. xvii. 1. 2 Cor. iii. 3. ‘No 
more the thirfty entrance of this foil fhall daub her lips with her 
own children’s blood,’ is copied from Genef. tv. Lt. The ap- 
ellation of * Corinthians,’ vol. v. p. 333. and of * Ephefians, of 
the old church,’ feems to refer to the diffolute manners of thofe 
people, previous to their converfion to Chriftianity, as men- 
tioned by St. Paul. In vol. viii. p. 237. ‘the cantle of the world,” 
‘s much like, ¢ the corners of the earth.” Pfal. xcv. 4. See alfo 
Jerem. xlviii. 45. ¢ I fay, live, boy: ne’er thank thy matter ; 
live,’ vol. ix. pe 347. 1S an allufion to Ezekiel xvi. 6. and many 
other inftances might be produced, but the foregoing are {ufficient 
for our prefent purpofe. ; 

In the indu@tion to The Taming of the Shrew we read: 

© Perfuade him, that he hath been lunatick ; 
And, when he fays he is,—fay that he dreams, 
For he is nothing but a mighty lord.’ 
© For when he fays he is,—Jfay that he dreams, 
For he is nothing but a mighty lord.) 
T fhould rather think that Shak{peare wrote: 
j ‘© And when he fays he’s poor, fay, that he dreams.” 
The dignity of a lord is then fignificantly oppofed to the poverty 
which it would be natural for him to acknowledge. STEEVENS. 
‘ If any thing fhould be inferted, it may be done thus : 
«© And when he fays he’s S/y, fay that he dreams.” 
The likenefs in writing of S/y and /ay produced the ae 
OHNSON. 

‘ This is hardly right ; for how fhould the lord know the beggar’s 
name to be Sy? STEEVENS. 

‘ Perhaps the fentence is left imperfect, becaufe he did not know 
by what name to call him. BuiacksTone.’ 

Had the learned judge confidered that the above lines were 
intended to be fpoken upon a ftage, he would fcarcely have fup- 
pofed that they were defignedly left imperfect; for, in that cafe, 
hew was the actor to pronounce them? The fenfe is complete 
without the infertion of any additional words. ‘ Perfuade him 





as the former, of thefe two meanings? And does it rot actually bear 
this fenfe in A&t III. Sc. 3. of As you like it? The Clown having 
learnedly compared himfelf among the goats, to Ovid among the 
Goths; Jaques exclaims, ‘ O knowledge ill-inhbabited! worfe than 
Jove in a thatched houfe!’ i. e. knowledge to which there is given 
an ill habitation. At all events, we beg leave to enter our protetft 
againft putting ixhibit into the text. How many plaufible conjec- 
tures, which their ill-advifed predeceflors had advanced into the body 
of the page, have the late Editors, in confequence of their more ex- 
tenfive refearches, been obliged to degrade to their proper place, the 
margin? Can they, then, be too fcrupulous in admitting their owa 
Corrections ? 
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that his former implicit and undifturbed belief, of his being a 
tinker, was the effect of lunacy; and when he fuppofes, and 
fays, that the prefent appearances, of his being a mighty lord, 
are only the confequence of a difordered brain, tell him that fuch 
a fuppofition is entirely groundlefs.” There is an oppofition be- 
tween * he hath been? and § he ts” 

The King of France, in All's well that ends well, fays to fome 
young lords, who were taking leave for the Florentine war : 

—— *£ Jet higher Italy 

(Thofe bated, that inherit but the fall 

Of the laft monarchy) fee, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it.’ AG II. Se. 1. 
Bifhop Warburton fuppofes the words in the parenthefis to bea 
qualification of the expreffion * bigher Italy.” The King, he 
thinks, means to eall Italy fuperior to France—but upon this 
provifo—that thofe petty ftates be deducted who inherit but the 
fall of the Jaft monarchy, 7. e. of the Roman, the laft of the 
four great monarchies of the world, Hanmer reads: * Thofe 
baflards that inherit,’ &c. and confiders the King as ‘ reflecting 
upon the abject and degenerate cities and ftates which arofe out 
ef the ruin of the Roman empire.’ Dr, Johnfon takes higher 
(rightly, we think) to be faid of fituation rather chan dignity, 
and explains the paflage, * Let Upper Italy fee that you come to 
gain honour, to the abatement, that 1s, to the difgrace and depreffim 
of thofe that have now loft their ancient military fame, and in- 
herit but, &c. We think Hanmer’s interpretation the true one; 
but do not fee any neceflity for his alteration of the prefent text. 
* Thofe bated,’ may mean, ‘ thofe degenerate, thofe abje& fel- 
lows.” And this we alfo conceive to be the fenfe of the word in 
the paflage quoted by Dr. Johnfon from Coriolanus : * moft abated 
captives, 2. 2. moft abject captives, 

The word of, in the following lines from AGII,. Sc. 2. of 
the Twelfth Night, feems harth to a modern Reader : 

« She made good view of me; indeed fo much, 
That, fure, methought her eyes had loit her tongue, 
For fhe did fpeak in ftarts diftractedly. 

She loves me, fure.’ 

This has not been properly explained. Dr. Johnfon’s note, 
the only one in the prefent edition (Warburton’s conjecture, 
* croft,’ being wilely crofled out), is as follows: * We fay aman 
Jofes his Company when they go one way and he goes another. 
So Olivia’s tongue /o/i her eyes; her tongue was talking of the 
Duke, and her eyes gazing on his meflenger.” Lo/?, as we un- 
derftand the lines, here means ruined. Olivia’s eyes had de- 
prived her tongue of its powers: fhe could only fpeak diftraa- 
edly. This fignification of Jo was not uncommon in our Poet's 
days. Thus Cordelia fays to Lear: * Though not to have it’ [a 
profefling 
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ng tongue] * hath /o/? me in your liking ;’ 1. e. ruin’d me 
oe aid ersaion, ‘In’ Love's Labour loft we have $ to hfean 
oath’ (vol. ii. p. 471.) # ¢, to violate it. So alfo in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage : * If my unhappy fortune have 
not of me; Act III, Sc. 2. i. e. ruin’d me. Again, in the 
fame {cene, * From thefe we bred defires, but /o/e me heaven, if 
mine were luftful ;’ i. ¢. let heaven deftroy me. In the Double 
Marriage, of the fame authors, A&t V. Sefle fays to his daugh- 
ter Martia, * For thou, in taking leave of modefty, haft kill’d 
thy father, and his honour lofi; i. e. ruin’d his reputation. 
~ ‘Mr. Henderfon, of whofe growing abilities as an actor we 
had formed the higheft expectations, and whofe lofs we fhall 
long continue to deplore, in one of his notes, which in general 
appear to be the refult of purfuing the black-letter track, that 
Mr. Steevens had fo fuccefsfully trodden before him, has given 
us the following inftance of the vulgar notion of the poifonous 
nature of {piders, which is alluded to in the /Vinter’s Tale, 
AG Il. Sc. 1. ¢ That fpiders were efteemed venomous appears’ 
(fays he) ¢ by the evidence of a perfon who was examined in Sir 
T. Overbury’s affair, ** The Countefie wifhed me to get the 
frrongeft poyfon I could, &c. accordingly I bought /even..... 
great fpiders and cantharides.” 

The Critics are divided in opinion about the origin of the 
phrafe, God ild you, which frequently occurs in old Englifh 
writers, It is varioufly written ; God yeld you; God eyld you ; and 
Gad dylde you. Dr. Johnfon fuppofes it to be a corrupted con- 
traction of * God fhield you ;’ i. €. protec? you. Warburton and 
Steevens derive it from God yield you; i.e. reward you. The laft 
mentioned gentleman, in a note upon Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 6. 
has quoted fome examples to confirm his interpretation. God 
Jnield, which is fometimes met with, he feems to fuppofe a dif- 
ferent phrafe, meaning, God forbid; and thinks it could never 
be ufed as a form of returning thanks. We rather believe that 
God ild you, is a corruption of good will to you ; a form of faluta- 
tion, borrowed, perhaps, originally from the Scripture: © good 
will towards men.’ In our old books, goed is often written gode ; 
and willis written e/e. Thus in the Harleian Catalogue, vol. ii. . 
No. 13735, we have the title of an old book of bufbandry, 
* compyled fometyme by mayfter Fil. Herbarde, of charytie and 
good-ele that he bare to the weale of this moolte noble realme,’ 
Printed by Berthelet, 1546. From gode ele t’ you to God ild you, 
the tranfition is eafy and natural. “Two, indeed, of the inftances 
quoted by Mr. Steevens, the one from Antony and Cleopatra, and 
the other from the old rgmance of Sir Guy of Warwick, do not 
{tem to accord with our explanation ; but it is highly probable, 
that in Shakfpeare’s days, the true origin of the phrafe might be 
little underftood. The ordinary writers, if they thought at all 
about 
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about the derivation of it, might haftily conclude, that an pe, 
preffion, often evidently fignificative of a grateful mind, wy 
primarily intended to implore the reward of heaven. Th 
would therefore fometimes write it improperly God yield yyy, 
Yield you, however, feems a harlh expreffion for reward you : be. 
fides, we often find * God ’i/d you,’ ufed by a fpeaker, who has re. 
ceived no previous favour from the perfon he addreffes; and 
therefore cannot properly fay, ‘ God reward you.’ 
In confequence of achange, firft propofed in the Gray’s Im 
ournal, No. 15, all the late editions of our Poet have pointed 
the laft of thefe lines in Macbeth, A& IT. Sc. 2. thus: 
‘ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous feas iacarnardine, 
Making the green—one red.’ 
It had been common to read £ the green one, red.” Mr, Mx 
lone, however, thinks, that in the modern regulation £ there isa 
quaintnefs, that does not found to his ears either like the quaint. 
nefs of Shakfpeare, or the language of the time.” Now wherein 
does this quaintnefs confift? Is it in the word green ftanding 
feparate? * the green,’ for, the fea’s greennefs ; its green colour! 
Surely, this is not fo quaint as * the green one.’ But even if 
* the green,’ thus feparated, be underftood to mean, not the co- 
Jour, but the fea itfelf, how is this more quaint (efpecially when 
the terms ocean and fea had been ufed juft before) than the ex. 
preffion * the deep,’ which is often found in Shak{peare? And 
that the coupling of one with red, is not a quaintnefs unknown 
to the language of the time, appears from a fimilar phrafe in the 
Jaft feene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love’s Cure, vol. vii 
p. 478. * May all my body here be made one wound.’ 
In the fir ft part of Henry 4th, A&I. Sc. 2. Falftaff fays to the 


Prince, * Marry, fweet wag, when thou art King, let not us,f 


that are {quires of the night’s body, be call’d thieves of the day' 
beauty.’ Here Mr. Theobald fhrewdly obferves, that ¢ they could 
not fteal the fair day-light.’ He therefore fubftitutes booty ; and 
takes the meaning to be, £ let us not be call’d thieves, the put- 
Joiners of that booty, which, to the proprietors, was the purchaf 
of honcft labour and induftry by day.’ Mr. Steevens expounds 
the paflage, * Let not us, who are body fquires to the night, i.e 
adorn the night, de called @ difgrace to the day. "To take away 
the beauty of the day, may probably mean’ (fays he) ‘ to dit 
grace it.” ‘T’he editors have miftaken the fenfe here, by not at- 
tending to the fignification of the prepofition of, which in this, 
and numberle{s other places of our Author, and his contemp 
raries, is ufed for by. The day’s beauty is a metonymy for the 
fun: an appellation often given to royal perfonages. ‘Thus, it 
this very play, Falftaff fays to Prince Henry: * Shall the = 
L xh 
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wn of heaven prove a micher ?? So in the opening of the tra- 
edy of Richard II], we find Edward IV. ftiled * the /un of 
York. And again in Henry VIII. AQ I. Sc. 1. the Duke of 
Norfolk fays of that monarch and of Francis I, ‘ when thefe 
ims. e+» Challeng’d the noble {pirits to arms, they did perform 
thought’s compals.’ 

— al part of Henry IV. A&I. Sc. 2. Falftaff having 
pleaded youth as fome apology for his licentious life, the Chief 
uftice afks: * Do you fet down your name in the fcrowl of 
outh, that are written down old with all the characters of age ? 
yee 18 mot your voice broken? your wind fhort? your chin 
double? your wit /ingle? and every part about you blafted with 
antiquity ?? Dr. Johnfon explains * your wit fingle ?’ to mean 
‘ your merriment unfafhionable ? fuch as no one had any part in 
but himfelf: acalamity’ (obferves the Doétor) ¢ always incident 
toa grey-hair’d wit, whofe allufions are to forgotten faéts, and 
his illuftrations drawn from notions obfcured by time.” Mr. 
Steevens fuppofes that Shakfpeare meant only, that he had more 
at than wit, that his wit was not increafed in proportion to his 
body, which was bloated by intemperance to twice its original 
fize But, what mark, or * character of age,’ is there ina man’s 
not growing more witty, as he grows more fat? Wit, in this 
paflage, means (a fenfe, which it has often been fhewn to bear, 
by the Commentators) under/landing, intelleé?, And fingle (which 
they do not feem to have noticed) fignifies weak; infirm, feeble, 
not flrong. ‘Is not your wit fingle ?’ is equivalent to, * is not 
your intellect impaired ?’ a certain mark of ages We will add 
fome examples of this ufe of the word jingle. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth, AQ IIT, Sc. 1. Neanthes having ob- 
ferved of Onos that he muft be fifty years of age; Soficles re- 
plies, © All men believe it when they hear him fpeak ; he utters 
fuch_fingle matter’ [7. ¢. fuch weak nonfenfe] ¢ in fo infantly a 
voice.” In the Captain of the fame authors, AG LV. Sc. 2. laco- 
mo calls to adrawer, * More beer, boy, very fufficient /ingle 
beer.” A little afterwards, this is called * fmail beer.’ * Single 
beer’ occurs alfo before in the fame fcene, and in At II. Sc. 1. 
and is to be found in other authors. In the Tempeft near the 
end of Aé&t I. the word feems to bear this meaning. Ferdinand 
had called himfelf, ‘the beft.of thofe that fpoke his fpeech, were 
he but where ’twas fpoken.” * What wert thou’ (afks Profpero) 
‘if the King of Naples heard thee?”? *A Jingle thing’ (2. e. the 
fame weak thing, anfwers Ferdinand) * as [ am now,,,that 
wonders to hear thee {peak of Naples *.’? In Romeo and Juliet, 


————— 





* This however may be underftood, ¢ If the King of Naples did 
hear me, there would be but a Jingle individual prefent.’ Ferdinand 
prefently adds, * myfelf am Naples.’ Poflibly Shakfpeare meant 
be WOrd fingle to partake of both fenfes, 
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A& IT. Sc. 4. Romeo fays of Mercutio’s wit: © O fingle fol’ 
jeft, folely fingular for the /inglene/s ;’ i. e. for its tenuity. This 
interpretation of /ingle explains a paflage in Macbeth, A&I. Sc, 3 
which Dr. Johnfon has mifunderftood : 

« My thought, whofe murder yet is but fantaftical, 

Shakes fo my /ngle fate of man, thar funétion 

Js {mother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 

But what is not.’ 
That is, my feeble ftate of manhood; not, as the Doétor ex. 
plains it, § an individual, in oppofition to a commonwealth, or con. 
jun body. Hence alfo we may illuftrate an expreffion in 
Othello, A& I. Sc. 2. which has not a little perplexed the Cri. 
tics: 


— * The magnifico is much belov’d; 
And hath, in this effeét, a voice potential, 
As double as the Duke’s.’ 
If fingle mean weak, impotent ; then double may eafily mean powers 
ful, efficacious. 
* Lhe anfwer is as ready as a borrowed cap,’ fays Poins, in the 
fecond Part of Henry LV. A@ I]. Sc. 2. * But how is a dor. 
rowed cap foready?’ fays Warburton, who reads, * a borrower's 
cap,” and fees fome humour in a fancied allufion to the com- 
plaifance of a man that goes to borrow money. Malone thinks 
a borrowed cap, may be a ffolen one. But Dr. Farmer (whofe 
note however is not inferted in this edition) approves of War- 
burton’s correction ; adding, that, ‘in the fenfe of frealing, the 
fentence fhould be a cap to be borrowed; befides, conveying’ (he 
obferves) ‘ was the cant phrafe for /ealing.’ The Critics have 
here wafted their ftrength upon the wrong word. [t is not bor- 
row’d that requires an explanation, but cap; which does not, we 
apprehend, here mean, a covering for the head ; but a ver/e, or 
proverb, fo called when ufed by way of retort to fomething before 
fpoken. So in Henry V. Act III. Sc. 7. the Conftable of 
France is made to fay, * I will cap that proverb with—there is 
flattery in friendfhip.’ And this fenfe of the word cap, accords 
well with the whole of Poins’s fpeech, who is giving inftances of 
fome ready retorts. We have already, in a note upon inhabit, 
exprefled our difapprobation of advancing plaufible conjectures 
into the text. We are here again called upon to cenfure this 
injudicious practice. Borrower, in this paflage, and Theobald’s 
conjecture, babbled, in the next that we fhall notice, do not 
amend, but corrupt the text. * I wifh,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, 
=_— in his notes, © we all explained more, and corrected 
Jefs.’ 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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Art. II. 4 Narrative of the Death of Captain James Cook: to. 


which are added, some Particulars concerning his Life and Cha- 
racter ; and Obfervations refpecting the Introduction of the Vene- 
real Difeafe into the Sandwich Iflands. By David Samwell, Sur- 


geon of the Difcovery. 4to. 15. 6d. Robinfon. 1786, 


HE information which this pamphlet conveys, is of fo fe- 

rious and extraordinary a nature, that it feems to require 

a circumftantial Review: and the fame confiderations render it 

neceflary to give our account of it, as much as poffible in the 
Author’s own words : 

‘ The Author being of opinion that the event of Captain Cook’s 
death has not yet been fo explicitly related as the importance of it 
requires, trufts that this Narrative will not be found altogether a 
repetition of what is already known. At the fame time, he withes 
to add his humble teftimony to the merit of the account given of this 
tranfaction by Capt, King. —He thinks himfelf warranted in doing 
this, from having frequently obferved, that the public opinion 
feemed to attribute the lofs of Captain Cook’s life, in fome meafure, 
to rafhneis, or too much confidence, on his fide ; whereas nothing 
can be more ill-founded, or unjuft. Iris, therefore, aduty, which 
his friends owe to his charatter, to have the whole affair candidly and 
fully related, whatever facts it may involve, that may appear of a 
difagreeable nature to individuals. ‘The Author is confident, that if 
Capt. 0 could have forefeen, that any — opinion refpecting 
Capt. Cook would have been the confequence of omitting fome cir- 
cumftances relating to his death ; the good-natured motive that in- 
duced him to be filent, would nog have ftood a moment in competi- 
tion with the fuperior calls of juftice to the memory of his friend. 
This publication, he is fatisfied, would not have been difapproved of 
by Capt. King, for whofe memory he has the higheft eiteem, and 
to whofe friendfhip he is under many obligations. Ne is fanguine 
enough to believe, that it will ferve to remove a fuppofition, in this 
fingle inftance, injurious to the memory of Capt. Cook, who was no 
lefs diftinguifhed for his caution and prudence, than for his eminent 
abilities and undaunted refolution.? —— 

‘ The late appearance of this Narrative has been owing to the pe- 
culiar fituation of the writer, whofe domettic refidence is at a great 
diftance from the metropolis, and whofe ditty frequently calls him 
from home for feveral months together. He has the pleafure of add- 
ing, that, in publifhing his account of Capt. Cook’s death, he acts 
In ponpeenes with the opinions of fome of the moft refpectable 
perions.’ 

Such are the motives which the Author affigns for the publi- 
Cation of this Narrative, as well as for the latenefs of its ap- 
pearance, ‘The former, in our opinion, required no apology : 
the latter may; but whether what he offers will be thought 
fufficient, with the generality of the world, we cannot ¢eter- 
mine; but we fhall lay before our Readers his account of this 
moft unfortunate tranfaction, omitting only fome paflages which 
“pptaz to us of lefs moment than the reft. 
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After relating feveral quarrels which happened between tha 
natives and our people after their return, a fecond time, to Ke. 
ragegooah * Bay, in nearly the fame terms ufed by Capt. King; 
he adds: 

© To widen the breach between us, fome of the Indians, in the 
night, took away the Difcovery’s large cutter, which lay fwamped 
at the buoy of one of her anchors: they had carried her off fo quiet- 
ly, that we did not mifs her till the morning, Sunday, February the 
fourteenth. Capt. Clerke loft no time in waiting upon Capt. Cook, 
to acquaint him with the accident: he returned on board with orders 
for the launch and {mall cutter to go, under the command of the 
fecond Lieutenant, and lie off the eaft point of the bay, in order to 
intercept all canoes that might attempt to get out; and, if he found 
it neceflary, to fire upon them. At the fame time, the third Lieute- 
nant of the Refolution, with the launch and fmall cutter, was fent 
on the fame fervice to the oppofite point of the.Bay ; and the Mafter 
was difpatched in the large cutter, in purfuit of a double canoe, al- 
ready under fai], making the beft of her way out of the harbour: 
He foon came up with her, and by firing a few mufkets, drove her 
on fhore, and the Indians left her: this happened to be the canoe of 
Omea, a man who bore the title of Orono. He was on board him- 
felf, and it would have been fortunate, if our people had fecured 
him, for his perfon was held as facred as that of the King. During 
this time, Capt. Cook was preparing to go afhore himielf, at the 
town of Kavaroah, in order to fecure the perfon of Kariopoo, before 
he fhould have time to withdraw himfelf to another part of the ifland, 
out of our reach. This appeared the moft effectual ftep that could 
be taken on the prefent occafion, for the recovery of the boat. It 
was the meafure he had invariably purfued, in fimilar cafes, at other 
iflands in thefe feas, and it had always been attended with the de- 
fired fuccefs : in fact, it would be difficult to point out any other 
mode of proceeding on thefe emergencies, likely to attain the objet 
in view. We had reafon to fuppofe, that the King and his attend- 
ants had fled when the alarm was firft given: in that cafe, it was 
Capt. Cook’s intention to fecure the large canoes which were hauled 
up onthe beach. He left the fhip about feven o’clock, attended 
by the lieutenant of marines, a ferjeant, corporal, and feven private 
men : the pinnace’s crew, were alfo armed, and under the command of 
Mr. Roberts. As they rowed towards the fhore, Capt. Cook ordered 
the launch to Jeave her ftation at the weft point of the Bay, in order 
to affift his own boat. This is a circumftance worthy of notice ; for 
it clearly fhews, that he was not unapprehentive of meeting with re- 
fiftance from the natives, or unmindful of the neceflary preparation 
for the fafety of himfelf and people. I will venture to fay, that from 
the appearance of things juft at that time, there was not one, befide 
himfelf, who judged that fuch precaution was abfolutely requifite : 





* This Author differs greatly from Capt. King in his orthography 
of the language of the Sandwich Ifles. For example, he calls Kara- 
kakoa, Keragegooah ; Terreeoboo, he calls Kariopoo ; Kowroway 
Kavaroah ; Kanucabareea, Kaneekapoherei ; and Mahia Mahia he 
calls Ka-mea-mea, &c. &c. 6 
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fo little did his conduct on the oceafion bear the marks of rafhnefs, 
pr a precipitate felf-confidence! He landed, with the marines, at the 
upper end of the town of Kavaroah : the Indians immediately flocked 
round, as ufual, and fhewed him the cuflomary marks of refpect, by 
proftrating themfelves before him. ‘Vhere were no figns of hoftility, 
or much alarm among them. Captain Cook, however, did not 
feem willing to truit to appearances; but was particularly attentive 
to the difpofition of the marines, and to have them kept clear of the 
crowd. He firft enquired for the King’s fons, two youths who were 
much attached to him, and generally his companions on board. 
Meflengers being fent for them, they foon came to him, and in- 
forming him that their father was afleep, at a houfe not far from 
them, he accompanied them thither, and took the marines along 
wih them. When he arrived at the houfe, he ordered fome of the 
Indians to go in, and inform Kariopoo, that he waited without to 
foeak with him. ‘They came out two or three times, and inftead of 
returning any anfwer from the King, prefented fome pieces of red 
cloth to him, which made Capt. Cook fufpe& that he was not in the 
houfe; he therefore defired the lieutenant of marines to goin. The 
lieutenant found the old man juft awaked from his fleep, and feem- 
ingly alarmed at the meflage; but he came out without hefitation. 
Capt. Cook took him by the hand, and, in a friendly manner, afked 
him to go on board, to which he very readily confented. Thus far 
matters appeared in a favourable train, but in a little time, however, 
the Indians were obferved arming themfelves with long fpears, clubs 
and daggers, and putting on thick mats, which they ufe as armour. 
This hoftile appearance increafed, and became more alarming, on 
the arrival of two men in a canoe from the oppofite fide of the Bay, 
with the news of a Chief, called Kareemoo, having been killed by 
one of the Difcovery’s boats, in their paffage acrofs. Upon that in- 
formation, the women, who were fitting upon the beach at their 
breakfafts, and converjing familiarly with our people in the boars, 
retired, and a confufed murmur f{pread through the crowd. Captain 
Cook, being at this time furrounded by a great crowd, thought his 
fituation rather hazardous: he therefore ordered the lieutenant of mae 
rines to march his {mall party to the water-fide, where the boats lay 
within a few yards of the fhore: the Indians readily made a lane for 
them to pafs, and did not offer to interrupt them. The diftance 
they had to go might be about fifty or fixty yards; Captain Cools- 
followed, having hold of Kariopoo’s hand, who accompanied him 
very willingly: he was attended by his wife, two fons, and feveral 
Chiefs. Keowa, the younger fon, went direétly into the pinnace, 
expecting his father to follow; but jutt as the King arrived at the 
water-fide, his wife threw her arms about his neck, and, with the 
allitance of two Chiets, forced him to fit down by the fide of a double 
canoe. Capt. Cook expoitulated with them, but to no purpofe: 
they would not iuffer the King to proceed, telling him that he would 
be put to death, if he went on board the fhip. Kariopoo, whofe con- 
dud feemed entirely refigned to the will of others, hung down his 
head, and appeared much diftreffed. 

* While the King was in this fituation, a Chief, well known to 
us, of the name of Coho, was obferved lurking near, with an iron 
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dagger, partly concealed under his cloke, feemingly with the in. 
tention of ftabbing Capt. Cook, or the lieutenant of marines. The 
latter propofed to fire at him, but Captain Cook would not permit 
him. Coho clofing upon them, obliged the officer to ftrike him with 
his piece, which made him retire. Another Indian laid hold of the 
ferjeant’s mufket, and endeavoured to wrench it from him, but was 
prevented by the lieutenant’s making a blow at him. Capt. Cook, 
feeing the tumult increafe, and the Indians growing more daring and 
refolute, obferved, that if he were to take the King off by force, he 
could not do it without facrificing the lives of many of his people, 
He then paufed a little, and was on the point of giving his orders 
to reimbark, when a man threw a ftone at him: which he returned 
with a difcharge of {mall fhot (with which one barrel of his double 
piece was loaded). The man, having a thick mat before him, te. 
ceived little or no hurt: he brandifhed his fpear, and threatened to 
dart it at Capt. Cook, who being ftill unwilling to take away his 
life, inftead of firing with ball, knocked him down with his mufket. 
He expoftulated ftrongly with the mot forward of the crowd, upon 
their turbulent behaviour. He had given up all thoughts of getting 
the King on board, as it appeared impracticable ; and his care was 
then only to act on the deferifive, and to fecure a fafe embarkation 
for his {mall party, which was clofely prefled by a body of feveral 
thoufand people. Keowa, the King’s fon, who was in the pinnace, 
being alarmed on hearing the firft fring, was, at his own entreaty, 
put on fhore again: for even at that time, Mr. Roberts, who com- 
manded her, did not apprehend that Captain Cook’s perfon was in 
any danger: otherwife he would have detained the prince, which, 
no doubt, would have been a great check on the Indians. One 
man was obferved, behind a double canoe, in the action of darting 
his {pear at Capt. Cook, who was forced to fire at him in his own 
defence, but happened to kill another clofe to him, equally forward 
in the tumult: the ferjeant obferving that he had miffed the man he 
aimed at, received orders to fire at him, which he did, and killed 
him. By this time the impetuofity of the Indians was fomewhat re- 
prefied ; they fell back in a body, and feemed ftaggered: but being 
pufhed on by thofe behind, they returned to the charge, and poureda 
volley of ftones among the marines, who, without waiting for orders, 
retorned it with a general difcharge of mufketry, which was in- 
ftanily followed by a fire from the boats. At this Captain Cook 
was heard to exprefs his aftonifhment: he waved his hand to the 
boats, called to them to ceafe firing, and to come nearer in to re- 
ceive the marines. Mr. Roberts immediately brought the pinnace 
as clofe to the fhore as he could, without grounding, notwithftanding 
the fhowers of flones that fell among the people: but Mr. Johe 
Williamfon, the lieutenant, who commanded in the launch, inttead 
of pulling in to the affiftance of Captain Cook, withdrew his boat 
farther off, at the moment that every thing feems to have depended 
upon the umely exertions of thofe in the boats. By his own ae 
count, he miftook the fignal: but be that as it may, this circum- 
{tance appears to me to have decided the fatal turn of the affair, and 
to have removed every chance, which remained with Captain Cook, 
of efcaping wich his life. The bufiaefs of faving the marines one 
the 
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the water, in confequence of that, fell altogether upon the pinnace ; 
which thereby became fo much crowded, that the crew were, ina 
‘eat meafure, prevented from ufing their fire-arms, or giving what 
afiftance they otherwife might have done to Captain Cook; fo that 
he feems, at the moit critical point of time, to have wanted the 
afitance of both boats, owing to the removal of the launch. For, 
notwithttanding that they kept up a fire on the crowd from the fitua- 
tion to which they removed in that boat, the fatal confufion which 
enfued on her being withdrawn, to fay the leaft of it, mut have pre- 
vented the full effect, that the prompt co-operation of the two boats, 
according to Captain Cook’s orders, muft have had, towards the 
prefervation of himfelf and his people. At that time, it was to the 
boats alone, that Capt. Cook had to look for his fafety; for when 
the marines had fired, the Indians rufhed among them, and forced 
them into the water, where four of them were Billed : their lieuté- 
nant was wounded, but fortunately efcaped, and was taken up by 
the pinnace. Capt. Cook was then the only one remaining on the 
rock: he was obferved making for the pinnace, holding his left 
hand againft the back of his head, to guard it from the ftonés, and 
carrying his mufket under the other arm. An Indian was feen fol- 
lowing him with caution and timidity; for he ftopped once or twice 
as if undetermined to proceed. At laft he advanced upon him un- 
awares, and with a large club *, or common flake, gave him a blow 
on the back of the head, and then precipitately retreated. The 
fttoke feemed to have ftunned Capt. Cook: he ftaggered a few paces, 
then feil on his hand and one knee, and dropped his musket. As 
he was rifing, and before he could recover his feet, another Indian 
ftabbed him in the back of his neck with an iron dagger. He then 
fell into a bite of water, about knee deep, where others crowded 
upon him, and endeavoured to keep him under: but ftruggling 
very ftrongly with them, he got his head up, and cafting his look 
toward the pinnace, feemed to folicit affiftance. ‘Though the boat 
was not above five or fix yards diftant from him, yet from the crowded 
and confufed ftate of the crew, it feems it was not in their power to 
fave him. The Indians got him under again, but in deeper water : 
he was, however, able to get his head up once more, and being al- 
moft {pent in the ftruggle, he naturally turned to the rock, and was 
endeavouring to fupport himfelf by it, when a favage gave him a 
blow with aclub, and he was feen alive no more. “They hauled 
him up lifelefs on the rocks, where they feemed to take a favage 
pleafure in ufing every barbarity to his dead body, {natching the 
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* ‘ [have heard one of the gentlemen who were prefent fay, that 
the firlt injury he received was from a dagger, as it is reprefented in 
the voyage; but, from the account of many others, who were alfo 
eye-witnefles, I am confident in faying that he was firft flruck with 
aclub. I was afterwards confirmed in this by Kaireekea, the prieft, 
who particularly mentioned the name of the man who gave him the 
blow, as well as that of the Chief who afterwards ftruck him with the 

‘gger. ‘This is a point not worth difputing about: I mention it as 

‘Ing folicitous to be accurate in this account, even in circumftances 

e themfelves not very material.’ 
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daggers out of each others hands, to have tke horrid fatisfadtion of 
piercing the fallen victim of their barbarous rage. 

¢ I need make no reflection on the great lols we fuffered on this 
occafion, or attempt to déefcribe what we felt. It is enough to fay, 
that no man was ever more beloved or admired: and it is truly pain. 
‘ful to refle&t, that he feems to ha:e fallen a facrifice merely for want 
of being properly fupported; a fate, fingularly to be lamented, as 
having fallen to his lot, who had ever been confpicuous for his care 
of thofe under his command, and who feemed, to the laft, to pay as 
much attention to their prefervation, as to that of his own life. 

‘ If any thing could have added to the fhame and indignation 
univerfally felt upon the occafion, it was to find, that his remains 
had been deferted, and left expofed on the beach, although they 
might have been brought off. It appears, from the information of 
four or five midfhipmen, who arrived on the {pot at the conclufion 
of the fatal bulinefs, that the beach was then almott entirely de. 
ferted by the Indians, who had at length given way to the fire of the 
boats and difperfed through the town ; fo that there feemed no great 
obftacle to prevent the recovery of Capt. Cook’s body; but the 
lieutenant returned on board without making the attempt. 

‘ It is unneceflary to dwell loager on this painful fubje@, and to 
relate the complaints and cenfures that fell on the conduct of the 
lieutenant. It will be fufficient to obferve, that they were fo loud 
as to oblige Capt. Clerke publicly to notice them, and to take the 
depofitions of his accufers down in writing. ‘The Captain’s bad 
ftate of health and approaching diffolution, it is fuppofed, induced 
him to deftroy thefe papers a fhort time before his death. 

‘ It is a painful tafk, to be obliged to notice circumftances, which 
feem to reflect on the character of any man. A fri regard to 
truth, however, compe!led me to the infertion of thefe facts, which 
I have offered merely as facts, without prefuming to connect with 
them any comment of my own: efteeming it the part of a farthful 
hiftorian, ‘* to extenuate nothing, nor fet down aught in malice.” 

Thefe circumftances are of too ferious a nature to admit of 
any comment from us. No man, we conclude, can poffibly: fit 
down filently under fo dire&t a charge without being deemed 
guilty ; but it would ill become us to judge in fuch a cafe, be 
fore we have heard the accufed party. 

Mr. S.’s anecdotes relating to Capt. Cook’s life and fervices art 
‘more numerous than thofe which are inferted by Captain King, 
in the account of the voyage; and the Author concurs entirely 
in the opinion which we hazarded, in our account of that pub- 
lication, concerning the introduction of the venereal difeafe into 
the Sandwich-iflands: See Review, for O&ober 1784, p- 208. 
He does not attempt to decide, abfolutely, that it was not left 
there by our people, but he endeavours fully to refute the arg 


ments of thofe who have contended for the contrary opinion. W 
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Art. II. <Areteus; confifting of Eight Books, on the Caufes, 
Symptoms, and Cure of acute and chronic Difeafes. Tranflated 


from the original Greek. By John Moffat, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Richardfon. 


O many are the requifites for a good tranflation of a valuable 
author, that we confider a judicious and elegant tranfletor, 
as entitled ‘to a very eminent place in the ranks of lite- 
rary merit. A compctent knowledgé of the two Janguages Is 
but a {mall part of the many accomplifhments that form fuch a 
character. He ouvht, in the firft place, to be thoroughly ac- 
vainted with the fubje@, efpecially if it be fcientific, that he 
may be the better enabled to underftand his author, and gaina 
clear and accurate idea of his thoughts. A good tranflator ought 
to convey the ienfe of the original in fuch terms, and in fuch a 
manner, as the author himfelf would have done had he written in 
the fame language ; whence it appears, that a benius, or a man- 
net of thinkin, fimilar to that of the original writer, is a nee 
ceflary qualification of a tranflator, in order that the turn of their 
thoughts may not only bealike, but even beexprefled in the fame 
ftyle. 
Aretaus * is an author much admired by every phyfician who 
has attentively confidered him; and the more he is examined, 
and ftudied, the more brilliant he appears. His ftyle is, per 
haps, the moft concife that can be,‘ yet, at the fame time, exe 
tremely perfpicuous: he-conveys as much real knowledge ina 
fingle line as many other writers have done in feveral pages. 
His energy of expreflion commands attention, while his fimple 
and. unadorned, though forcible, arguments compel the afl-nt of 
his readers, The deicriptive part of his writings is fo admirably 
executed, that no fymptom, however trivial, is pafled over in 
filence ; and yet nothing appears redundant or tirefome. In the 
therapeutic part he is fcarce equalled by any of his fucceflors, for 
method or elegance, and his inftruétions are delivered in plain 
anc comprehenfible terms. 

Areteus is one of thofe authors whofe writings have not 
efcaped the ravaves of time. We have only part of them tranf- 
mitted tous. Dr. Moffat, in his Pretace, obferves, * that our 

* He was a phyfician of the fect of Pneumatiits, but in what age 
he lived is not a matter eafy to be determined. From an attentive 
perufal of his writings, we may be enabled to difcover what other 
writers preceded him; for inftance, he mentions the antidote for the 
Poifon of vipers, difcovered by Andromachus, Nero’s phyifician, 
which evidently places him after Nero. Diofcorides, the author of 
the Euporiffa, who lived a little before the time of Galen, quotes 
Aretzus: whence we may infer that he flourifhed fome time be- 


tween the reigns of Veipatian and Adrian, 
; H 3 Author 
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Author writes eight books in Greek ; the four firft, on the caufeg 
and fymptoms of acute and chronic difeafes, and the other four, 
on the cure, or therapeutics. It is matter of regret [he adds] 
that the five chapters of the firft book, on the caufes and fymp. 
toms of acute difeafes have been loft. I have therefore purpofely 
avoided to give the cure of thefe, as it in fome meafure appeared 
contradictory to common fenfe to obviate caufes and fymptoms, 
which were not in the original, or did not exift. I mutt like. 
wife obferve, that the ffth chapter holds the place of the firft, in 
order that it might better pleafe the eye, and have more the 
appearance of a whole: befides thefe mentioned, there are q 
few chapters wanting in the cure of chronic dileafes, which | 
have taken care to point gut in the courfe of the work, and to 
mark with afterifks in the contents.’ 

Every edition * of Aretgus, which we have feen, contains 4 
very large portion of the fifth chapter of the firft book, in all 
probability the greateft part of it. The difeafe defcribed in it 
is evidently the epilepfy, whofe various fymptons are moft accu- 
rately enumerated, and admirably delineated, We can fee no 
reafon why it fhould be omitted in a tranflation, or why the five 
firft chapters of the cure of difeafes fhould be negleéted : they 
contain many curious obfervations, and are certainly as valuable 
as any of the reft. Tranflators, as editors, ought not to with- 
hold any part of their author, The reafon Dr. M, affigns for 
numbering his chapters as he has done, making the fifth (which 
we find to be the fixth) of Aretzus the firft of che tranflation, is 
a trifling one, and the change is attended with a very great in- 
convenience, efpecially to thofe, who like us, wifh to compare 
the tranflation with the original. 

As a fpecimen, we have felected the 11th chapter of the third 
book, becaufe we think it neither the beft nor worft part of the 
performance, and on that account, properly adapted to give our 
Readers a general idea of the whole: 

‘ If a difficulty of breathing is produced either from running, 
exceffive exercife, or any other caufe +, it is denominated Afth- 
ma: that difeafe likewife +t known by the name Orthopneea, is 


————— 





* There are few editions of this valuable author.—A Latin tranila- 
tion by Junius Paulus Craffus, Profefior at Padua; printed at Venice, 
1552, 4t0.—A Greek edition by Jacobus Goupylus, Paris, 1554 
svo. This edition was reprinted by H. Stephens. —A Greek and 
Latin edition, by Henifchius, 1603, fol.—A Greek and Latin ele- 
gant edition, by Dr. Wigan, Oxford, 1723, fol.—Another by Boer- 
haave, at Leyden, 1731. 

+ Any other caufe.| The original graye. epys would certainly have 
been becter rendered by aay find of labour. 

} Likewife kiown.] The adverb Likewi/e belongs to the verb called, 
rvove@s 3: och omrvoers X, vo: xexrnosilas acd uce 5 read therefore, the difeaf 
Orthopucwa is likewife called Afbma. | 
| called 
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called Afthma, becaufe the patients, during the paroxy/ms, are 
aficGted with a difficulty of breathing *: it obtains the appella- 
tion Or:hopnoea from the patient’s not being able to breathe 
eafily, unlefs in an erect pofture of body ; in a reclining ftate +, 
there is danger of fuffocation taking place. In this difeafe the 
Jungs are affected, and the parts fubfervient to refpiration fym- 
pathize, fuch as the diaphragm and thorax; but fhould the 
heart fuffer, death muft inevitably be the confequence, as both 
refpiration and life originate from this vifcus~. The eaufe is 
coldnefs of breath with moifture: the matter confifts of thick 
lutinous humours lurking internally. Women are more fub- 
ieét to the difeafe than men, becaufe their habit is naturally 
moift and cold; boys likewifle, but they more frequently recover 
than women, from their daily increafe of ftrength, and their 
nature very powerful in producing heat §: men are by no means 
fo liable to the affeG&tion, but to them it fooner proves mortal. 
Death attacks thofe flowly whofe lungs are warmed from any 
fort of workmanfhip, fuch as the manufacturing of wool, the 
working in calx, brafs, iron, or the fomenting of bath fires jj. 
The marks of this difeafe approaching are, a heavinefs at the 
breaft, a flownefs to perform ufual bufinefs, and every thing 
elfeq, a difficulty of refpiration, both in running and walk- 
ing; the patients are troubled with hoarfenefs and coughing, 
flatulency in the precordia, eru€tations without being able to 
align any reafon, watchfulnefs and a fmall obfcure nocturnal 





* Are affeGed with a difficulty of breathing.] How much more 
concife the original, ac9uasnover x) ads, are afthmatic. 

t Inareclining ftate there is danger of a fuffocation taking place] 
Dr. M. thus tranflates ave Y del 4 KAA. EWEXEY TY Tovey TH EN’ Tw Tev= 
perl’, cebomrrn Tern, COG yar avateraras £:¢ avamienrs Ky Umi xalaurss 
by wicwr@» xivdvv@- TVWYNVAle where we obferve a too great degree of 
concifenefs ; viz. the leaving out a whole fentence. 

} As both refpiration and life originate from this vifcus.} rnd: yae a 
ric avamvns x tng Cwng aexre Though the above is evidently the 
fenfe of the Author, yet we think, in it is the fource of breath and of 
life, more in the manner of Aretzus, and more agreeable to the ort- 
ginal, 

§ From their daily increase of frength, aud their nature very power- 
ful in producing heat.] Making two members of a fentence where the 
original confifts only of one, which Dr. M. frequently does, is a 
liberty we cannot think juttifiable, as the beautiful concifenefs of the 
Author is thereby totally loft. The original is % y2o Ouzic & avéres 
Eiuna duatwratn, for nature in their growth is very powerful in pro- 
ducing heat. 

_ ll Tbe fomenting Lath fires.) This is an affected expreffion for beat- 
ing of baths, Adlewy %. upreut ngs. 

4G Every thing ele.) anacas werk might have been rendered every 
hind of work, > 

H 4 heat ; 
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heat: their noftrils are fharp and prepared for refpiration, If 
the difeafe increafes, the cheeks are red, the eyes ftand out as in 
perfons that are firanuled, and they fnore while they are awake; 
but the evil comes to a greater height in the time of fleep: the 
voice is obfcure-*, withous found, the defire for cold air is great, 
they walk abroad, nor canjany houfe fufice the purpofes of re. 
fpiration; they breathe in an ereci pofture, as 1f anxious to draw 
in all the air poflible, and open their mouths greedily, fill de. 
firing it in greater quantity. The whole face is pale except the 
cheeks, which ere;red; a profule fweat bieaks out about the 
forehead and neck; they are troubled with a conftant vio- 
lent cough, and ¢j:ct a fmall, thin, cold matter, fomewhat re. 
fembling an efflorefcence of froth; the neck becomes tumid on 
drawing the breath, and the precordia are revulfed +; the pulfe 
is {mail, frequent, and opprefled ; the legs are wafted: and if 
the fymptoms itil iacreafe, the patient is fometimes flrangled, 
as in the cafe of epilepfy. But if they wear a mare favourable 
appearance, the Cough is fomewhat rarched, and becomes longer, 
with an excretion of humid matter in greater quantity ; a watery 
fubftance will be dejeGted in abundance, the urine will flow co- 
pioufly without fediment, the voice wi.] be better formed and more 
fonorous f{, attended with refrefhing fleep ard a remiffion of the 
precordia; during the remiffion a pain fometimes pafles to the 
f{capule, the breathing becomes rare and gentle, with a degree of 
ftrength and afperity of voice; in this manner do the patients 
efpape death; but during the remifiions, although they walk about 
in an erect polture, they have ev:dent fymptoms of the difeafe.’ 
From 


ns 








© Obfcure withvut Jound | We here obferve a very material fault: 
in the firit place, ob/cure without Jound is tautology, and the fenfe of 


the original, vyen i any@ » Parr, 1s by no means adhered to. The 
true meaning of the word vy;7 in this place 1s fuctuating, wavering, 
unfettled ; for vy,®, though it properly fignihes moijt Or watery, 18 


often by the beit Greek writers metaphoricaily put for the fluctuation 
or wavering of water, or any thing that has that appearance. Of 
this we have an example in Pindar’s aft Pyth. 3 ¢: xwecws bye velo 
aiwetss Of which alimoit all the interpreters and commentators have 
made nonfenfe by rendering tt, Uifts his moift back; and again in Lon- 
ginus, Sect 34. where he itpeaks of digreilions that are made rw vysw 
avetwaie But how Dr. M. could render cyor, obfcure, we know 
not. 

+ Precordia are reyulfed.) avxcrracunx ought to have been ren- 
dered drawn up, or contradcd, which appears more clearly to be the 
meaning of Aretzus, fince he afterwards mentions the relaxation, 
which Dr. M. calls remifion, of the precordia when enumerating 
the fymptoms of the difeafe’s growing milder or diminifhing. 

t The voice will be better formed and more fonorous, attended with, 
&c.| Better formed, attended with, and and are wholly wanting in 
the original ; but this is not the only place where our Tranflator hath 

) connected 
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From the foregoing notes our Readers will be enabled. to form a 

general ‘dea of the merits of Dr. Mof#at’s tranflation, which (ex- 

cepting a few errors, that, in a work of fuch Jabour and difficulty as 
in P me \ 

the pre fe nt, ma ay eality efcape the moft obiers sane eve } co} ves pre tty 

fenfe of the original: buat, althoug! 1 Dr. sg has in many 


neary th , 

places tudied to make his language elegant, he ha by no means 
imitated that concifenefs and pe tpi cuity fo pecul iar to his Author, 
and in which his great beauty chiefly confilts. R---m. 








Art. IV. 4 a eatife on the Art bs Mufic 5 in which the Elements of 
Harmony and Arr are pra: tic i] ly confidered, and illullrated by an 
Hundred and Vifty kx xa ple es in Notes, many of them taken 
from the beft Authors: The whole rn | intended as a Courfe of 

ectures, preparatory to Per Practice ‘Th crough- Bafs and» ufical 

Compofition. By W. Jones. Folio. il. as. Printed for the 

Author. 

T bas been a matter of long and juft complaint, that, in a 

country where Mufic is extremely cherifhed ; where men of 
fups riour abilities in the compofition, and siliiace in the execu- 
tion of good Mufic, of every country tn Eurepe, are fure of 
patronage; where native profeil srs are numerous, and where the 
lovers of the Art, who cultivate both the theory and practice of 

Mufic, more abound, perhaps, than in any other part of the 

world, a clear, claffical, well-digefted, and comprehenfive Mufi- 

cal Code, or fundamental treatife on the moft effential parts of 
this delightful Art, thould be wanting in our language. 

We had great hopes that this chafm in our literature would 
be amply filled, and ftud:nts no longer left to purfue their ine 
tricate road without a guide, when we unde:ftood that the trea- 

fe before us was the work of a genticman of letfure, learning, 
and fcience, who had alread Y diftineuithed himfelf as an inge- 
nious and diligent enquirer into many ¢ curious {ubjects of natural 


aol 
= 


hiftory and mechanics, 

With thefe favourable fentiments we undertook the perufal of 
the work, and fhall, with the utmolt candour, lay before our 
Readers the feniations it excited, and the degree of praile that 
feems due to the Author, 

As he explains his plan and intentions in the Preface, we fhall 
let him {peak for himfelf : 

* The firft obje&t I had in view when I began the following work,. 
Was to prefent a compendious fyftem of the principles of 7 hereagd- 
Bofs and the rales of Mcdulation to a Lady who has a moft excellent 
re upon the harpfichord. But as I proceeded, I was infenfibly 
drawn on to extend my plan, for the benefit of fome young friends, 








Connected together fentences which are diftinet and feparate. We 
would, more agreeably to the original, read, the voice is more fo- 
norcus « Seep more refrefbing ; the precordia (or as the Greek has it 
bypochondr: ia) relaxed, &c. ‘which prederves in fome meaiure the beau- 
tifa! concilene{sof the Author. 
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who withed to know the reafon of things, and to Jearn Mufic as fcholars 
Jearn other things, by learning the principles of the Art in the fir 
place; whieh in this Art is contrary to the general practice: and | 
may fay thus much for the work, fhort and imperfect as it is, that it 
contains much of that information, which as a ftudent in Mufic I 
often wifhed to find but never could. 
* Ihave been informed, that fome mufical gentlemen who have 
heard of my defign, have totally miftaken the nature of it; fup- 
ofing it to be a conjectural enquiry into the theoretical founda. 
tions of Mufic, fuch as few readers would underitand, and which 
could afford neither entertainment nor improvement to the praéi- 
tioner: whereas my work, though not proieffing to interfere with 
Matters and teach the performance of Mufic, which has already been 
done by Geminiani, Pafquali, Emanuel Bach, and of late by Mr, 
Bemetzreider, is in fa& an elementary Treatife on the Art, which 
begins with the firft rudiments, and explains every thing by examples 
in Notes. ‘I'he player of Thorough-Bafs will find a great advantage, 
and perform to much better effect, if he fees into the principles of 
his Art. The Voluntary-player will give more fatisfa€tion to his 
hearers, if his thoughts are well-connected, and his Mufic properly 
meafured into Claufes and Periods, fo as to fpeak /en/e, and be eafily 
underftood. And every admirer of Mufic, who takes the pains to 
enquire what it is that conftitutes real excellence, will hear good 
Mufic with more pleafure than if he heard it in ignorance: for the 
ignorant are very apt to be moft pleafed with falfe excellence, and 
to defpife the true, becaufe their minds are not yet opened and pre- 
pared for its effects. If you play an Adagio of Corelli to a perion 
who knows nothing of Harmony, you will raife no admiration ; for 
the fame reafon, as*if you were to read Milicn or Shake/peare to a 
man who does not underftand the grammar. But a noify vulgar 
Allegro, full of impertinence and repetition, or a common Ballad, 
will ftrike the fancy of the one, as a low comedy or a farce is adapted 
to the capacity of the other. There is as much incompetent and 
erroneous judgment in Mufic as in any art whatfoever; and it can- 
not be corrected but by infufing more knowledge into thofe who are 
capable of it and willing to receive it. Of this we have many la- 
mentable examples amongit the Pfalmodifts of the country, who be- 
ftow great labour on Mulic not fit to be introduced into the worfhip 
of Gop, and conceive a higher opinion of it than of the beft com- 
pofitions of our greateft Mafters, who being truly learned in their 
profeflion knew how to adapt their Mufic to the nature and dignity 
of their fubje&t, and have inipired the hearers of it with pleafure and 
devotion for ages paft. But the works of fome other felf-recom- 
mended Compofers, not half learned in their art, are generally bet- 
ter accepted ; as many of the common people are found to have @ 
better opinion of a Mountebank than of a Phyfician who has a talent 
for his profeflion, and is poffeffed of all the improvements of fcience. 
How often has my patience been tried, and my nerves put upon the 
rack by the impertinent quaverings in fome country Choirs ; while 
at the fame time I have obferved the congregation either Jaughing 
or frowning, and all ferious people uneafy at feeing every good end 
defeated for which Mufic is brovgit into the church. 


3 ¢ Where 
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« Where there is more learning, there will of courfe be more tafte 
and better difcernment: and when a perfon who is prefent at a per- 
formance of Choral Mufic has ‘kill enough to fee the progrefs of it 
in a Score-book at the fame time, he hears it with as much effeét as 
if he had mote ears than Nature has given : and indeed fo he has : 
for as learning gives a /econd fight to the mind of man, fo doth {kill 
in Mofic improve the ——- in the fame degree. As we amufe 
ourfelves by reading a Tragedy without feeing it acted on the ftage, 
fo is it poffible to be entertained by Mafic without hearing it: and 
at times, when I could neither hear Mufic nor play it, I have found 
{atisfaction and improvement by cafting my eye over the Score of 
fome excellent compofition.’ 

This is fair reafoning ; but in the next page, when the Author 


talks of nature in Mufic as of nature in Poetry, he feems wholly to 
forget that nature, confidered as a model of imitation, has much 
lefs to do with Mufic than with any of the fifter Arts; that no 
Operas, Oratorios, Choral or Lyric fpecimens of ancient Greek 
or Roman Mufie, are come down to us, to ferve as models, like 
the Puems of Homer and Virgil ; and that it has been obferved, 
and never contradicted, that we have little in nature to imitate. 
When we cry, laugh, exult, or repine, it is not in mufical tones. 
The whole is nearly a work of art and imagination; and under the 
guidance of the fundamental rules of Harmony, that imagination 
which affords us the higheft pleafure and amufement is certainly 
the beft, That men do not agree in this as in the excellence of 
a Poet’s, Painter’s, or Sculptor’s imagination, is from the va- 
riety of imagery in the mind of man, where there is no type in 
view, to keep it from rambling. 

What the Author gives as an indifputable criterion of the fu- 
periority of the Mufic of the old Mafters over that of the modern, 
is both unjuft and feeble: * If,’ fays he, * you try its effect upon 
an organ, you difcover its emptinefs and infignificance.’ But 
why fhould Mufic be compofed to fuit the genius of the organ, 
which it is morally certain will never be performed upan that 
inftrument? Indeed Handel, in his Harpfichord Leffans, has fre- 
quently imprifoned and fettered the hand by long and binding 
notes that have totally loft their effet before they are relin- 
quifhed; but, according to our Author, this is the moft un- 
anfwerable proof of the excellence of every fpecies of Mutfic. 
What fhall we do with Memo Scarlatti’s wild, original, and {an- 
ciful pieces, on the organ? what with many of Schobert’s ? of 
Emanuel Bach’s, and of other excellent writers for the Piano 
Forte? Are they to be all defpifed and thrown afide, becaufe they 
lofe their whole merit of light and fhade, expreffion, and beft 
eTedts, when played on an organ * ? 





* Mt.’J. feems to feel that he has puthed this matter jomewhat 
too far, and, as afalvo, condefcends to fay, ‘ Though I take the organ 
as a teil of ityle in general, I myft yet allow, that there may be Mu- | 
fic, good in its kind, without being proper for the organ.’ 
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To what the Author fays of former treatifes, we readily fub. 
fcribe: 

‘« The Art of Mulic,docs not now want to be invented, and cap 
fcarcely be improved; but it ceriainly wants to be methodized and 
made eafier than heretofore. I therefore wrote this book, becaufe ] 
found nothing ready te my hands. that agreed with my own ideas of 
the fubje&t. Of thofe Authors who have profeffed to teach Mufic by 
books, fome are fhort and obfcure, fome perplexed and imme- 
thodical, fome very dtfectiye and yet voluminous ; as if they had 
purpofely endeavoured to render a difficult fubje€&t more difficult by 
their manner of treatjng it, and had affected not to be underitood, 
Many have been deterred by thefe obfcurities of Mufic from attempt- 
ing to make a flydy of it.. Thefe it has been my endeavour to re- 
move by proceeding in a regular method, and making every thing 
intelligible by examples jn notes; the labour and diffit¢ulty of add- 
ing which has undoubtedly prevented many mufical authors from 
writing a work of this kind; and I have found it the moft wearifome 
part of my undertaking.’ > © 1 7 

The mufica] reading of our Author muft however have been 
too much confined, if. he-is to be to/d at this time, that § the 
fyftem of Fundamental Baffes is the property of Rameau :’ and, 
before the writing of this book, not to have known'any thing of 
Graffineau’s dry and: bald tranflation of Broffard’s celebrated 
Mufical Didionary, is ftrange ; and. ftiil more ftrange, that he 
fhould, recommend it fo long after the publication, and even 
tranflation, of Rouffeau! , 

Marpurg’s writings: would be very likely to pleafe our Au- 
thor, as, with more knowledge of the fubject, he was as great a 
ftickler for old Mufic as himlelf.: He is ftill living, and afhamed 
of many of his hafty decifions, which have long loft their weight 
in Germany. He calls Galuppi ( Buranello) a paltry composer, and 
pays the fame compliment to Sarti, becaufe they did not, like the 
old Mafters, make a Fugue of every movement in their Operas, 

It is only the firft edition of ‘Dr. Pepufch’s Short Treatife on 
Harmony that wants the plates; the fecond sas them, which it 
is pity our Author did not fee; as the work is claffical, as far 
as it goes, except in his wilh to eftablifh the ecclefiaftical modes 
in fecular Mutfic. | 

CuapP. 1. Of the Scale of Mufic ; or the O€tave, as a Syftem of 
Degrees. As nothing is fo important in {cience as the precifion, 
clearnefs and accuracy‘of definitions, we cannot help obferving, 
that our Author’s definition of a key-note is neither clear nor 
exact, when he fays that ‘ the note we begin with is called the 
Key-note, or Uni/an.’ Does every piece of Mufic begin with the 
key-note? Does not the treble, and even the bafs in Fugues, 
frequently begin upon the 5th, and fometimes the 3d of a key? 
The firft Allegro of Correlli’s IXth Solo begins upon the 5th, 
and the Jaft Allegro on the 3d of the key. 

The definition of the minor key, in this chapter, is likewile 
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incomplete. The trial of a minor key is molt fecure’in defcend= 
ing: as no accidental fharps or naturals are then wanting, which 
a vood natural ear will require in afcending, and which no Com- 
pofer of modern Mufic ‘ever afcends without. The key of A, 
for inftance, though without flats or fiarps.at the clef, requires 
one at leaft, and generally two, in afcending from the key-note 
to its octave ; which, according to Tartinii, and the more modern 
M:fters, is done by the following intervals: ABCDEK G&a; 


eee ~ Ti 


and by the elder Mafters thus, A.B CDE FX* G% a; though 
ia defcending all is natural, aG-F-E DCB A. 

The adjutting the minor key by two. diffimilar Tetrachords, 
is puzzling and round-about. ‘T'wo fimilar conjoined Tetra- 
chords from B to E and from’E to A, afcending, and from a to E 
and Eto B, defcending, with the additional A, or pro/lambano- 
menos of the Greeks, if we muff talk of Tetrachords in a mulical 
horn-book, feem moft clear and neceflary. 

When the Author te!ls us, that ‘ different keys have their 
different characters, as all Mujficians know, though few are able 
to account forit,’, we expected bis own reafons for this differ- 
ence—and if he had any other to affign than the temperament 
of keyed-inftruments, and the degree of gravity or acutenefs in 
which the key ftands in the general fcale, he fheuld have told 
us the fecret. 

In his Examples VIII. and IX. referred to p. 12, for accom. 
panying the feale afcending and cefcending, he has neither given 
the true fundamental harmony to the 5th of the key by which 
all clofes are made, nor are the chords he has given elegantly 
taken: the two 5ths in the harmony to A and B afcending, as 
well as defcending, will hurt both the eye and the ear of every 
{matterer in compolition, 

Indeed we looked in vain for fome ftriking, praétical prin- 
ciples of harmony, laid down or eftablifhed in this work, like 
the Baffe-fondamentale of Rameau, or Ja regle de Podiave inferted 
in Rouffeau and elfewhere. 

Ex. XI. in giving the principal difcords and their refolutions, 
why omit their preparations? 

P. 8. The reafog afligned by the Author, and by many of his 
predeceflors, for the diftin€tion of perfec? and: imperfect concords, 
is not fatisfactory. 

Ex. V. gives no idea of the key of C, to which E is 3d 
major. Nor wou!d that found be ufed to combine the harmony 
in any other key than Aor E. G would certainly bave done 
the bufinefs better in the key of C. Indeed, this example and 
its explanation are equally confufed, unintelligible, and fuch as 
are likely to miflead a learner, Ex. V1. would have been more 
ufcful with a Bafs. 

In 
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In Chap. IIT. the 2d period gives fuch an account of common 
and uncommon Chords, as, we fear, will be difficult for young 
ftudents in harmony to comprehend. 

P. 12. The Author fpeaks contemptuoufly and unjuftly of 
Rameau’s work, of which he feems only to have feen a very bad 
tranflation. The laft edition at Paris, under the title Code & 
Mufique pratique, 1760, is better arranged, and more inftructive, 
than any book of the kind with which we are acquainted. IJn- 
deed the merit is due to Rameau, not of inveriting harmony, but 
of analyfing and digefting it into a fyftem, and furnifhing from 
the fundamental bafs the true etymology of Chords ; a dilcovery 
of which all later writers on praétical harmony have availed 
themfelves, though generally without acknowledgment. D’Alem- 
bert’s Elemens de Mujfique, upon Rameau’s principles, is a well 
digefted and inftru€tive book, with which our Author confeffes 
his unacquaintance ; and the Abbe Rouffier’s writings, in fpite 
of French and Greek prejudices, are admirable. After the peru- 
fal of thefe, of Padre Martini’s treatife on Counterpoint, and 
feveral modern traéts on practical Harmony, the relations of chord 
to chord, and key to key, feem here, indeed, but darkly and 
lamely explained. 

Chap. 1V. Of the Inverfion of Chords, and their internal Cone 
fonance. Though the title of this chapter tells a Mufician its 
whole purport, yet it feems to be rendered obfcure by too much 
explanation. Nor does it appear, Chap. V. that the Reader 
will gain the more knowledge, or fave the more time, by the 
Author’s trying to explain the derivation and conftruétion of 
difcords differently from his predecefflors. Dr. Pepufch and 
Rameau feem to have left nothing new to fay on the fubjed. 

Chap. VI. Of Modulation, its Forms and Limits, When the 
Author tells us, in the 2d period of this chapter, that * fo long 
as we keep to the fundamental harmony, without departing 
from the degrees of the o&tave, the key is ftill the fame’—we 
agree with him; yet, when he adds—*‘ but when we make a 
cadence in any new key, fome one of the degrees muft be changed 
from natural into fharp or flat’—we do not agree with him, that 
degrees are only changed at a ¢lofe; nor that the accidental fharp 
7th of a minor key, which is departing from his own degrees of 
the octave in the minor (cale, is announcing a mew key. This 
is inaccurate and confufed, 

The modulations upwards by sths, and downwards by 4ths, 
in the old harmonic circle, would have been better explained by 
wotes than words. 

There are violations of the rules of compofition in Ex. XX. 
Pl. 5. The firft is a breach of a common rule, which the Au- 
thor himfelf has laid down, p. 20, againft the diatonic fuccel- 
fion of two perfect confonances (as two 5ths or two 8ths) in ac- 
company ing 
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companying G F in the minor fcale defcending ; and the other 
in having the difcord of 4 to B, unrefolved. 

We think, in the chain of 7ths, Ex. XXIV. the omiffion of 
the 8th in the chord of the 7th is a defect ; as it fo much enriches 
and conveniently combines the harmony, that the mufical ftu- 


dent fhould be early recommended to practife it: the fame qua~ 
6 


draple combination being wanted in the chords of ¢ and 3, its 
derivatives. 

Modulation is a fea of fuch extent, that it was impoffible for 
the Author to fail into all the ports, and touch at every little 
private creek in the courfe of a fhort chapter. ‘The principal 
harbours are certainly that point from which we fail, and to 
which we muft return, and its sth and 4th. Perhaps, if he 
had reafoned Jefs about it, and given more ftriking and mafterly 
examples, the young Mufician would have profited more. 

The fhort rule that every note of the major fcale, except the 
oth, and of the minor, except the 2d, on account of their having 
no true 5th, may in the courfe of a movement be made a key 
note, is well known and fimple, and if illuftrated by an example 
in notes, would have faved the Author the trouble of writing 
and printing two or three pages. 
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We can hardly allow the Author’s Ex. XXIV to be any moe 
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Culation ac all, according iO his own definition, p. 233 for as 
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there is no accident of flat or fharp, the whole is fundamental 
harmony: and there feems fomething a little Hibernical in 
© modulating from the key into the key, without quitting it? 
The Author certainly means that the whole period is in one 
key; but then where is the modulation ? 

Exclufive of the regle de l’cétave, major and minor, afcending and 
defcending, the Author might have faved himfe!f and his reader 
much trouble, by giving examples of natural and elegant, as 
well as curious and latent harmonies, in accompanying the {cale, 
which would have inftilled the principles of mafterly modula. 
tion, accompaniment, and feleétion in the young ftudent, and 
improved his hand, without vitiating his tafte by fragments 
of battered old paflages, which it is now become difgraceful 
to ule, 

As we entirely agree with the Author in wifhing to difcoun- 
tenance licentious ie affected modulation, we'fhall here infert 
his opiniovs (p. 31) on that fubject: 

‘Exper ments of fludied and extraneous modulation are fitter for 

relude and Ca ‘priccio, as matter Of curiofity, than for the improve. 
ment of Mufic: they fhew what may be done, rather than what 
ought to be done, in regular compofition; and if they touch the 
fancy of a confiderable artift, who perfuades him/felf that all art con- 
fifts in the producing of fomething new and ftrange, he will be 
going out of his way to bring them in upon ai | occafions. Mufic 
will afford us fo much variety within the proper bounds of modu- 


lation, that we need not have recourfe to thefe unnatural diftortions, . 
How {paring was the modulation of antiquity, and yet how {weet. 


are many of its productions! They knew that there are much greater 
ends to be attained in Mufic than novelty of modulation ; which 
they ftudioufly avoided, and for fear of itraying too much, were cau- 
tious of new experiments even toa fault. Our danger lies on the 
other fide: we are too much difpoled to throw down fences and over- 
leap ancient boundaries. Yet it muft be owned there are fome real 
improvements in modulation of late years: therefore what I here fay 
mutt not be underitood as if I wifhed to exclude all extraneous modu- 
lation. In Recitative and flow movements liberties may be taken 
with great effec for purpofes of expreflion, to furprife the ear with- 
out fhocking or mifleading 1t.’ 

It feems, however, as if our Author’s cenfure of the ° German 
matter, who has gone through all poffible forms of modulation,’ 
was a little too-fevere ; for this Author, like Geminiani, in his 
Guida Armonica, bas given a Ditionary of Modulation, which 
he never could mean the purchafer of his book fhould ufe or 
play all at once. It is a book to confult, not to read, any mofe 
than any other lexicon. And though he has pointed out the 
north-weft paflage from one remote key to another, yet we are 
{till at liberty to double the cape, and perform the old round-about 
paffage, whenever it is thought more pleafant or convenient. 


(To be concluded in our next.) D’B- “He 
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Art. V. 4 Comparative View of the Ancient Monuments of India 3 
particularly” thofe in the Ifland of Salfer, near Bombay, as they 
nave been defcribed by different Writers. Illuftrated with Prints. 
gto. §s-fewed. Nichols. 1785. 


HE attention of the curious hath been called to thefe ftu- 
pendous works, by accounts of them which have been 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, and fome of them are 
inferted in the laft volume of the Archaeologia. Mr. Gough, # 
member of that Society, publifhes this volume as a kind of fup- 
plement to thofe defcriptions, and here throws together, in-one 
view, the narratives of travellers of different nations. To 
which are added feveral engravings. | 
The firft defcription is taken from Linfchoten’s Voyage, pub- 
lied in 1598: to which fucceed that which was given by Dr. 
Fryer in 1672, and by the Rev. Mr. J. Ovington in 1689. 
Thefe are the oldeft accounts, excepting that of Gemelli Careri, 
in 1693, which is here added. The other writers are, John 
Henry Grofe, Monf. Antequil du Perron, and M. Niebuhr ; all 
of whom have publifhed fince the year 1750 *, except Mr. Grofe, 
whofe voyage to the Eaft Indies is dated in that year. ‘The 
largeft contributions to the compilation are made by Niebuhr, 
and Antequil du Perron. Mr. Gough has copied the plates of 
the firft of thefe authors, from whom alfo he has made confi- 
derable extraéts ; and the latter furnifhes more minute and exaéct 
defcriptions of feveral of thefe Pagodas than any other in the lift, 
Our ingenious and diligent collector very properly cenfures 
one part of M. du Perron’s conduét: * He has copied’ (it is ob- 
ferved) fome infcriptions, which may be of confequence to the 
lovers of languages-; but what this traveller fays of himf{clf does 
him no honour. He took from the temple of Ponifer a figure of 
@cow, which the Bramins had juft rubbed with oil, out of ve- 
neration, and he refufed to reftore it to their earneft entreaties ; 
they could not take it from him becaufe he was armed. This is 
but one inftance, among many others which he gives, of the-mild- 
nefs of their character; and could a Bramin, or any other 
ranger, have behaved in fuch a manner among Chriftians ia 
Europe, as he behaved among the Indians, without drawing on 
himfelf the confequences of their refentment? Who can here- 
after blame the Bramins for debarring Europeans from a fight of 
their ancient temple ? 
It would be difficult for us to give the reader a particular ac- 
Count of thefe wonderful excavations, with their various pillars, 
gures, Xc. fome of them gigantic, or monftrous, others of a 
‘ommon or dwarfifh kind, &c. The apartments are numerous, 
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the fculpture different, yet much of it is mentioned as excellent, 
and the whole, as hath been obferved in our former article, on 
the 7th volume of the Archacologia *, is a fubject of admiration 
and aftonifhment. 

The time when this laborious work was accomplifhed, to 
gether with its defign, and the meaning of the feveral figures of 
which it is compofed, are fubjects on which very little light is 
thrown at prefent. The Bramins who lived near fome of thefe 
excavations, pretended, as Du Perron informs us, that they ap- 
pear, from their written annals, to have been the works of 
Alexander the Great: the improbability of which he expofes, 
on many accounts, and among others, becaufe there is not to be 
found in the images or fculptures the Jeaft fhadow of allufion to 
the hiftory, manners, or worfhip of the Macedonians ; and-what 
is yet more unaccountable, not even of the Gentoos. The 
moft probable conjecture then, he adds, that occurs, is, that the 
religion of thefe laft muft have undergone fome revolution, 
and that thefe temples were the work of the aborigines of the 
country. 

Monf. D’Ancarville concludes, ‘that they are connefed with 
theological principles formerly common to the Greeks, Tartars, 
Indians, and Japanefe. Thefe principles, he adds, disfigured by 
the religious fables framed by thefe feveral people, all go back to 
the fymbolic worfhip of the Scythians, which in the Weft be- 
came changed into Hellenifm, was deftroyed by Chriftianity, and 
in the Eaft afflumed the form which it ftill retains among the 
J.pinefe, Tartars, and Indians.’ 

Thus the fubje& remains in great uncertainty. Farther in- 
vettigations, which will no doubt be employed, may produce 
moie clear and pofitive conclufions. 

We finifh this Article by cbferving that the copper-plates 
are ten in number, exhibiting outlines of many principal figures, 
and alfo feveral parts of the temples. Hy 





Art. VI. Numif/mata Scotieg; or, a Series of the Scottifo Coinage, 
from the Reign of William the Lion, to the Union. By Adam de 
Cardonnel, Member of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 
4to. Il. 1se Nicol. 1786. 


yi J HATEVER engages the attention of mankind, gene- 
YY tally produces a number of writers. Hence inveftiga- 
tion follows inveftigation, till what was at firft confidered only 
as an amufement, terminates at Jaft in matter of real inttrudtion. 
Tilkthe beginning of the:fixteenth century, very little attention 
was paid to the ftudy of medals. About the year 1525, the fir(t 
book on that fubject, ef any confequence, appeared. In 1550,- 
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the publications refpe€ting it were become numerous, Near the 
fame time, there were eftimated, on the continent of Europe, 
near one thoufand cabinets of medals, exclufive of thofe in 
Great Britain. At prefent, the collections formed in this ifland 
alone, may be computed at fome hu ndreds, As thefe have in- 
creafed in number, the writers on numifmatic fubje€ts have alfo 
increafed, infomuch that it would now be no eafy matter to enu- 
merate them. Of thefe, fome have merited highly of the lovers 
of this branch of fcience ; ; but much the greater part, or, to {peak 
in the language of connoifleurs, the mu/t, are better configned 
to oblivion. 

The work before us is divided into three parts, viz. the Sil- 
ver, Gold, and Billon or copper coin of Scotland. Thefe are 
followed by extraéts and copies of papers from the records of 
that kingdom, relative to the fubje€l ; and the whole is ufhered 
in with a Preface and Dedication to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
When a nobleman diftinguifhes himfelf for his talents and pub- 
lic fpirit, an addrefs of this fort cannot be confidered as adula- 
tion; and it muft be confefled that the Author has acquitted 
himfelf, on this occafion, with no indelicate hand. 

In the ample Preface, which might more properly be called 
an Introduction, the Writer, {peaking of the coins of William 
the Lion, mentions it as a remarkable circumfiance, that till the 
year 1780, when a number of the coins of that monarch were 
found by digging, ‘ none bearing the leaft fimilitude to them 
have appeated in any cabinet, except one publifhed by Snelling, 
in his View of Coins ftruck by Englifh princes in France. 
Now we have ourfelves, for more than thefe twenty years, been 
in pofleffion of an undoubted Penny of that King’s (we know 
not where found), which has been feen and examined by moft 
of the connoilieuts, particularly by the late Mr. Snelling, Mr. 
Duane, &c. &c. It is pretty nearly the fame with that ¢ given 
by the writer, under No. 17, Plate 1. 

“In“the beginning of the fame Pr reface, the Author remarks, 
that * Snelling, on Scottifh money, is fo very defective, and 
many of his plates are fo badly executed, that they fcarcely bear 
any refemblance to the pieces they mean to reprefent; befidcs 
that they often totally difegree in the defcriptive part.’—Poor 
Snelling, when he formed his plates of Scottifh money, was 
very ill at eafe, both in body and mind.—The defcriptive parts 
were chiefly drawn up dy others. Yet in fpite of all this, the 
book, as the Author adds, is * become remarkably fcarce ;’ and 
we will venture to fay, will ever be confidered as the work of a 
mafter. But what renders this paflage the more deferving of 
notice, is, that where a cenfure of this kind had been paffed on 
tne work of another, the cenfurer fheuld have taken particu- 

lar care to be free from any thing of the fort himfelf. Yet, 
T2 whoever 
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whoever will he at the pains to examine the references to Plates 
VI. VII. page 143 again Francis and Mary, No. 9, Plate VII. 
page 15; allio No. 11, fame page and plate; with No. 16, 
page 27, Piate XII.; and No. 5, fame page and plate; No. 2,. 
amd 3, of Plate LI], Gold Coinage, page 29; No. 11, and 13, 
Piate IE{. page 31; No. '2, page 32, &c. &c. will find much 
to re;rehend on this head. Thefe errors are the more unpar- 
donahle, as the Author, to his honour be it fpoken, on other oc- 
cafions, is both the writer and engraver of his own work. 

Although the plates, in general, exhibit no very great degree 
of beauty, yet, as they have been executed by our Author’s own 
hand, they are, probably, pretty exact delineations of fuch pieces 
as came under his notice. We have fomething, however, to 
obj & to his language.  Surmounted of’ (p. uz.), inftead of 
dy, is not Englifh ; not to mention other inftances.— The words 
“they mean,’ p. 1.0f the Preface are ftill worfe, as they feem ta 
attribute a reafoning faculty to plates. The filver, gold, and 
copper coins alfo forming the principal part of the work, appear 
to us too much in the nature of an Index, or what is commonly 
called a Darebsnes, as confifting of very little more than legends. 
Had the Author followed the plan obferved by Snelling, in his 
Silver, Gold, and Copper Coinage of Eugland, his book would 
have been ftill more acceptable. At prefent, nothing is men- 
tioned in it of rarity, and feveral other points, of the Jaft im- 
portance to young colleCtors, When a work, too, might be 
reduced to nearly half the fize, the reader may jullly complain 
that he is obliged to pay fo mueh for white paper, Whoever 
contemplates the loofenels of the printing, and the many blank 
fpaccs in it, will find too much room for diffatisfa@tion on this 
account, 

In other refpe&s, to thofe who wifh to be acquainted with 
the Scortifh coins, this treatife may be uleful, at leat to fuch as 
are not already pofiefled of Snelling. With gentlemen alfo, as 
a book of reference, te be confulted occafionally, it may not in- 
conveniently hll up a niche upon a quarto fkelf in a library. 
The plates are numerous, and of courfe afford a great variety; to 
which we muft add, that as far as any of the coins have 
fallen into our hands, and we have feen moft of them, they feem 
to be very accurately delineated. 


*,* We are happy in this opportunity of being able to an- 
nounce to the admirers of Simon’s Works, that a copper half- 
penny of Oliver Cromwell, by that artift, and the only one we 
have ever feen or heard of, has lately fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman, weli known to moft of the lovers of virtw, 
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fat. VII. 4 Biographical DiZionary ; containing an Hiftorital Ac- 
count of all the Engravers, from the earlieft Period of the Art of 
Engraving to the prefent Time, &c. &c. ‘To which is prefixed, 
dn Effay on the Rife and Progre/s of the Art of Engraving, both on 
Copper and Wood; with feveral curious Specimens of the Per- 
formances of the moft ancient Artifts. By Jofeph Strutt. Vol. 1d. 
4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Faulder. 1786. 


HIS work is prefaced by an Effay on the Art of Engraving, 
with an account of its origin and progrefs; in feven 
chapters. 

Chap. I. The excellency of the art of engraving; the quali- 
fications requifite fer an engraver; the different modes of en- 
graving; and fome obfervations concerning criticifms on prints. 

II. The antiquity of the art of engraving, and by whom it 
appears to have been firft praGtifed. 

JII. The remains of antiquity confidered.—The military 
accoutrements of the barbarous nations, ornamented with en- 
gravings.—An Egyptian figure of Ifis defcribed.—Defcription 
of an Etrufcan Patera and Parazonium.—The ftyle of engrav- 
ing among the Anglo-Saxons,—The brafs plates or tomb-ftones 
of ancient date.—Variety of religious and domeftic ornaments 
executed by engravers. 

IV. The firft difcovery of producing impreffions from en- 
gtaved plates confidered; and the claim of the Germans and 
Italians to this invention examined; with an account of the 
moft ancient engravings of each country, and a curious fpeci- 
men of the workmanhhip of an artift fuppofed to be a native of 
England. 

V. The peculiar ftyle of the German fchooi, and an exami- 
nation of the works of the artifts belonging to that tchool ; 
efpecially with refpe&t to the mechanical part of the execution 
of their engravings, from the year 1461 to 1500. 

VI, The general ftyle and charaéter of defign among the Ita- 
Jian engravers, and the extent of their knowledge in the execu- 
tion of the mechanical part of the plates, examined, from 1464 
to 1500. : 

VII. Defcription of the eight plates referred to in the fore- 
going works. 

The hiftorical part contains the lives of near three thoufand 
engravers, arranged alphabetically, and chronologically; pointing 
out their feveral ftyles of engraving, their moft efteemed pro- 
duclions, their difciples, with the fignatures, cyphers, mono- 
grams, and other marks, by which their works are diftinguifhed. 

In the prefatory chapters, among feveral judicious obferva- 
tions, we meet with many that are lefs praife-worthy ; but what 
feems the moft reprehenfible, is an oftentation of learning dif- 
played in a aumber of — quotations, in the fecond chap- 
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Zi 
ter, where the art of engraving is deduced from’Tubal Cain g 
though from the tranflation of one of them, with which Mr, 
Strutt has indulged us, Tubal Cain feems rather to have made 
and fharpened the graver, than ufed it, Had Mr. Strutt com- 
menced his inveftigation a fcore or two of centuries lower down, 
we are apt to think he would not have thereby deprived his 
readers of any material piece of information; particularly as his 
fubjedt regards only that kind of engraving calculated for yield- 
ing impreffions on paper. The plates:défcribed in the 7th chap- 
ter are moftly well executed copies from fcarce engravings of old 
matters. Refpecting the hiftori¢a) part of this work, the Author 
in a manner anticipates the accufation of dulnefs, by obferving, 
that very little amufement, exclufive of what relates to the arts, 
can be gathered from the lives of perfons who lived and died in 
obfcurity. We cannot help obferving the impropriety of avplying 
the term, ‘* flourtfbed,” to the miferable exiftence of many in- 
ferior artifts on whom he has beftowed it; furely fuch men, un- 
Jefs engravers of penmanfhip, cannot be faid to have ever 
flourifhed. In fine, after fairly weighing and eftimating the 
merits of this work, againft: the many errors and omiffions dif- 
coverable in it, the balance preponderates in its favour; and al- 
though we hoped for and expected a fomewhat better perform- 
ance, this work will, with whatever imperfeétions it may be 
chargeable, ftill be found, as a book of reference, ufeful to artifts, 
and to colletors of prints. The prefent volume terminates with 
the letter G inclufive. Gre 





Art. VIL 4 Hifery of the Art of Engraving in Mexxotinto, from its 
Crigin to the prefent Times, including an Account of the Works 
of the earlieft Artifls. Printed at Winchefter. 8vo. 2s. Sold 
by Egerton, London. 1786. | 


HE Author of this Tract informs us, that it owes its ori- 
TT gin to his having obferved, that no expre(s treatife had as 
yet been publifhed on that fubject ; and from his confidering it, 
on account of the acknowleged fuperiority of our Englifh 
artifts, as a tribute in fome fort due to the honour of his 
country. § In England at leaft? (fays he) § the art ought not 
to pafs without diftinct notice. In this country it has been cul- 
tivated, in this country it has indifputably received its higheft 
improvements, and it is therefore that a late foreign writer has 


-given to it the name of “ The Englifh manner” by way of 


eminence,’ : 

Refpecling the invention of this art, known abroad by the 
title of “* fa maniere neire,” although the hgnour of it has ge- 
nerally been given to Prince Rupert, feveral uncueftionable 
authorities are adduced, proving that it was really difcovered by 
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Colonel de Siegen, a Heffian officer, either in the year 1643, or 
1648 ; he left behind him two {pecimens of his difcovery. 

Our Author alfo introduces another very diftinguifhed claim- 
ant, of our own nation, whofe pretenfions, he obferves, he cannot 
properly pafs by unnoticed, although they feem to reft on miftaken 
grounds; this is Sir Chriftopher Wren. In the preface to Dr, 
Hooke’s Micrographia it is faid, ** he (Drs Wren) was the firft 
inventer of the art of graving in mezzotinto, which was after- 
wards profecuted and improved by his Royal Highnefs Prince 
Rupert, in a method fomewhat different, upon the fuggeftion 
(as is faid) of the learned and ingenious John Evelyn, Efq:— 
Of this art fome original eflays are extant: viz. the head ofa 
Moor, &c. by the Inventor; the execution of St. John Baptift, 
by the Prince; on the fword is the mark R. P. f. (i.e. Rupertus 
Princeps fecit) ; over it an electoral coronet.” 

As the circumftance of this invention is not mentioned by 
Mr, Evelyn, in his treatife written exprefly on the fubject of 
engraving, where he celebrates Dr. Wren’s {kill in defigning, 
his filence is, by our Author, confidered as an objection of fuch 
weight, as leads him to fuppofe Dr. Hooke’s affertion founded on 
a miftake. 

The mechanic procefs of this fpecies of engraving, its pee 
culiar character, its excellencies, and the fubjeéts beft adapted 
to it, are confidered and explained; fome account is alfo given 
of the earlieft artifts who have practifed this mode of {culpture, 
with a lift of their principal pieces. 

In the appendix are given, No. 1. Comparative Tables of 
Artifts, in mezzotinto, of different nations, before the middle 
of the prefent century. No. 2. Lift of Modern Britith Artifts, 
and of thofe now or lately living. No. 3. Lift of Mezzotintos 
after ancient mafters, by modern artifts. 

This Work will, we make no doubt, prove an acceptable 
acquifition to all lovers of the arts, particularly to the collectors 
of mezzotintos; and appears to us, as the Editor likewife ob- 
ferves, in the advertifement, to have added, in many inftances, 
to the ftock of information, which the Public were before 
poflefled of, relative to that fubject. 6 


Art. IX. Remarkable Ruins, and Romantic Profpe&s in the Nori® of 
Scotland, accompanied with fingular Subjects of Natural Hiftpry, 
and ancient Monuments, hitherto undelineated and undetcribed. 
Drawn and defcribed by the Rev. Charles Cordiner, of Banff, 
and engraved by Peter Mazell. 4to. ‘The firft fix Numbers at 
5s. each. White, &c. 


sie Public are indebted to the pencil of a felf-taught ge- 
it nius for the reprefentations of thefe remote views, anti- 
quities, and curious fubieéts, which, without the affiftance of 
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his labours, would probably have mouldered :away unknown ; 
we mutt not therefore examine thefe performances too criti- 
cally, nor -expe& to find in them, all the fcience of a profefled 
artift. 

This work confifts of the four following heads, Remark- 
able ‘Ruins, Romantic Profpe@s, fingular fubjeéts of Natural 
Hiftory, and Ancient Monuments : let us confider each of thefe 
articles feparately. 

With refpe& to the firft, juftice obliges us to obferve, that 
Mr. Cordiner feems a little ceficient in the knowledge of per- 
fpective, both linear and aerial; and this is mose ftrikingly ap- 
parent in delineations of buildings, thanin any other fubjedt ; 
we would therefore advife him to make himfelf mafter of the 
principal rules in that-fcience, which he will, if a mathemati- 
cian, attain in a very fhort time, by ftudying Brook Taylor’s 
moft valuable treatife on that fubject ; otherwife, let him per- 
ufe Highmore, Kirby, or fome one of the many commentators 
on that able matter. 

The fame deficiency, in point of perfpective, occurs in the 
profpects, though the linear errors are not quite fo con{picuous in 
thefe fubjects as in architecture, as was before remarked ; but 
as a want of keeping, or violation of the aerial perfpedtive, is too 
obvious in many of them, we would alfo advife our Author to 
ftudy that article, in the works of fome of our beft artifts, and 
at the fame time to attend to thetr management of light and fhade, 
particularly with an eye to the general effect. — Notwithftanding 
thefe ftri€tures, both the ruins and profpects have a confiderable 
degree of merit. 

The fubje&s in natural hiftory appear to have been drawn 
with great accuracy and neatnefs, from {pecimens uncommonly 
curious and interefting. 

The ancient monuments confift chiefly of {culptured ftones 
placed over the graves of princes, heroes, and other great men, 
renerally containing fome allufions to war, or the chace. 
Thefe, as well as the preceding article, are executed with tafte 
and neatnefs, (and there is every reafon alfo to believe) with 
the ftricteft fidelity. 

This work is publifhed in numbers, eaeh containing four 
plates, with letter-prefs defcriptions. The plates meafure feven 
inches and a quarter, by five and a quarter. ‘They are neatly 
engraved, and printed on good paper. Only feven numbers 
have yet been publifhed. It is to be hoped Mr. Cordiner will 
meet with fo much of the public favour, as may induce him to 
continue this pleafing and curious publication ; for, fhould any 
accident caufe him to relinquifh it, it may, probably, be long 
ere another perfon, equally qualified, will be found, in that re- 
mote country, to complete what he has fo well begun. 

As 
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As Mr. Cordiner here ftands in the double capacity of 
draught(man and hiftorian, in order to give our Readers an idea 
of his abilities for executing the latter, let him {peak for him- 


felf : 
A SinGuLar Porype. 

* The Zoophyta are in general diftinguifhed by fuch difplays of 
intelligence, and wife defign in the formation of them, as fills 
our minds with admiration. The detail of particular faéts re- 
lating to their ftru€ture and ceconomy, become hence moft exe 
ceedingly interefting, as it leads to new difcoveries of the uni- 
verfal care of the great Author of Nature, This is the primary 
object of natural hiftory, and enhances the delight and enter- 
tainment of it. 

¢ This very beautiful Polype, at A and C*, we fhall call the 
Sea Marygold, until abler hands fhall appoint it a more cha- 
raCteriftical place in the fyftem of marine animals, 

‘It is remarkable, that the cafe B, in which it lodges, is not 
a fhell, nor of a fhelly fubftance; but is of a fkinny nature, foft, 
compreffible, elaftic; by this peculiarity it is eflentially diftin- 

uifhed from all thofe animals that are the inhabitants of tubular 
fhells. Its rays, or tentacula, are admirably contrived for catch- 
ing and inclofing minute animals; and it is often employed in 
playing them round in the water, feemingly in fearch of food 
and nourifhment ; and is feen evidently catching at fomething, 
at atoms which elude human obfervation. 

© The ftructure of the tentacula is very remarkable; the ex- 
tremity of each appears like a miniature of the whole ; and each 
individual ray, viz. 1, 25 3, &c. is an active trap; they {eves 
rally bend and wave in oppofite directions, and in thefe exer- 
tions vary their form, as at E.—D., is one of the tentacula on 
a ftill larger fcale, by which the exquifitely fine formation of the 


whole is the more clearly difplayed. 
‘ It is altogether moft delicately alive to any hoftile touch, and 


feems even to havea prefentiment of the approach of injury, 


probably from the movemem of the water; and then with in- 
{tantaneous dexterity retreats into the cafe B; and is there fo 
completely fhut up, as not to be the leaft difcernible. 

* When all has been quiet about it for fome time, it expands 
by flow degrees, as if fearful of the danger, or the enemy being 
not yet paft; but feeling no difturbance, fpreads forth again in 
all its beauty. A, is the natural fize on the tubular coraline to 
which it adhered.—C, the fame magnified.—It was dredged up 
from the bottom of fifty fathom water, from hard ground, fome 
leagues from the coaft of Banff; where corals, and ftones co- 





* We copy thefe references (though we cannot give the plates), 
{0 avoid mangling the Author’s expreffions. 
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vered with fhells, are frequent, and exhibit varieties of animalg 


not found on the fhores.” 

N.B. The feventh number of the above work is publifhed, 
but we have not yet {een it, Gr-e 
Ant. X. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &e. Sel: &ed 

from the Correfpon dence-book of the Society inftituted at Bath 

for the Encour vapemaret of Agriculcure, Arts, Manufaétures, and 

Commerce, within the Counties of Somerfet, Wilts, Glocefler, and 

Dorfet, and | the City and County of -Briitol. Vol. III. SVO, 

9s. Boards, Dilly. 1786. 

BP Agriculture is not, in all cafes, a proftable bufinefs to 
| gentlemen of fortune, it is, at leaft, in every fituation, a 
pleafing amufement, as it not only induces a moderate bodily 
exercife, highly condu icive to he ath, but alfo tends to excite 
thofe fociable affections which conftitut e one of the hicheit plea- 
fures of life. Even among thofe who follow agriculture as a 
bufinefs, this la& circumftance is confpicuous in an eminent de- 
gree, when compare d with other occupations of men, in a fimi- 
Jar ftation or rank. Among manufacturers, and artifans of 
every kind, a kes of monopoly is univerfally ‘prévalent. They 
view others of their own profeffion with a jealous and diftruftful 
eye, and the firft leflon taught in their apprenticefhip is to take 
care not to divulge the fecrets of their tradé. If any one in 
thefe employments is fo lucky as to make a ufeful ditcovery in 
the line of his bufinefs, his greateft ftudy is to concea! it from 
others, and fo to difguife his operations, as. to lead them on a 
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‘wrong fcent in their attempts to copy after Kim.—Not fo the 


farmer. If he makes any ufeful difcovery, he, on all occafions, 
fhows a generous fatisfaction in communicating every particular 
concerning it to as many as are difpofed to liftento him. He 
rejoices in the profpect of benefiting others. He anticipates the 
good effect that may probably refult from it ; and, inftead of 
hiding his candle under a bufhel, he does every thing in his power 
to difleminate that knowledge as univerfally as poffible. 

The volume now before us, and the two former that have been 
publifhed by the fame Society, fufficiently illuftrate thefe pofi- 
tions, and much good may be expected to refult from their Ja- 
bours, if they perfevere, and are extremely careful in their 
felection of papers for the Public. The obje&s of agriculture 
are many, and they may be varied by fuch a number of circum- 
ftances, as to occafion a diverfity approaching to infinite. It 
muft therefore happen, that certain anomalous cafes will fre- 
qveen7 occur, which, by being confidered as general, will open 

a wide field for imagination to range in, and lead to conclufions 
thst can by no means be author! ized by general practice. ‘The 
bafinefs of an editor of a work of the kind before us fhould be 
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¢o communicate to the Public, with fidelity, fuch cafes of this 
kind as occur, and to mark with a diftinguifhing accuracy thofe 
circumftances which give room to fear that they’ may not be fo 
eenerally ufeful as the fanguine propofer may expect. We ob- 
{erve fome attempts of this kind in the prefent volume, though 
they feem not to be directed by a hand fufficiently experienced 
to decidé with that precifion which a fteady knowledge never 
fails to confer. We hope, in the fucceeding volumes, this cir- 
cumftance will be carefully attended to. 

As we think there is a probability that many more volumes 
may be ufhered into the world under the aufpices of this refpéét- 
able Society, and: as it is ever our defire that ufeful knowledge 
may be as generally diffeminated as poflible, we hope to be par- 
doned for offering a few more hints, that will probably tend to 
render the work itill more generally ufeful, if duly adverted to. 

It cannot have efcaped the objervation of the very refpectable 
members of the Bath Society, that certain particulars in the 
practice of agriculture are very well-known, and have been long 
experienced, in one part of the country, which are not at all 
underf{tood in other parts of it. Hence it muft happen, that long 
differtations will fometimes be made by an inhabitant of one 
diftrit, to lead’ toward a dilcovery of faéts that have already 
been well known, with Certainty, in another, To avoid thefe 
‘ufelefs difcuffions then, as much as poffible, it fhould be the 
ftudy of the Society to render their work as generally acceptable 
as they can make itamong adfual farmers. With this view, con- 
cifenefs of narration, and every other contrivance that can tend to 
moderate the price, and toraite the value of their book, fhould be 
adopted. We are the rather induced to take notice of this par- 
ticular, on the prefent occafion, becaufe, in the volume before 
us, we obferve iome ftriking deviations from this rule, which, 
for the reafons above given, we fhould be forry to fee continued 
in the fucceeding parts of the work. 

The prefent volume, in imitation, as it would feem, of the 
French memoirs, begins with an eloge (we give it the French 
name, becaufe we have not, that we know of, an exact appro- 
priated Englifh name for the fame thing) of the-late Thomas 
Curtis, Efq. Vice-prefident of this Society, &c. Now, although 
it is very natural for thofe who had the happinefs to be ac- 
quainted with Mr, Curtis, if he was really a very amiable man, 
to wifh to pour out fome grateful tribute to his memory, no- 
thing, furely, can be lefs interefting than fuch effufions, to thofe 
who were altogether unacquainted with him, and who can have 
no abfolute reliance on the truth or juitice of thofe eulogiums which 
they find fo liberally bellowed on him. It is well known, that 
in France, where this practice fo peculiarly prevails, it feems to 
have been adopted rather with a view to dilplay the talents of 
the 
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the living, than to do honour to the memory of the dead, 
Were the Bath Society a {choo} of rhetoric, were its members 
emulous of tranfmitting their names to pofterity for the powers 
of their oratory, like a Boffuet, a Flechier, or a Thomas, and were 
gheir memoirs intended chiefly to excite a tafte for the Belles 
Lettres among the youth of this country, we fhould have no ob- 
jeQtion to fuch exercifes of genius ;—but as it was inftituted for 
far other purpofes, we hope that, in future, if it fhall be judged 
neceflary to make fuch e¢/oges of members deceafed, they may be 
@aly read in the Society, where thofe who are moft likely to be 
interefted in it may be prefent:—or if, for the gratification of 
friends, it fhall be thought proper to publifh them, let thefe 
aleges be feparately printed, that thofe who incline may purchafe 
them; but let them not be fent into the world conneéted with 
matter that is.of a nature fo very diffimilar, that the one can fcarce 
be expected to give pleafure to thofe who wifh for the other. 

As the letters and papers in this volume are very numerous, 
and as the fame fudje&t is refumed in different places, in- 
Mead of ageneral anatyfis of each paper, which would lead to 
great Jength, we fhall endeavour to give the Reader fome notion 
@f the leading facts that are here noticed, under the following 


heads ; 
PoTATOES. 

I. We obferve, with a fenfible degree of pleafure, that the 
culture of the potatoe feems to engage the attention of fo great a 
mnomber of the members of this Society ; for we are perfuaded, that 
when the right management of this very valuable plant fhall te 
as generally known as its importance requires it to be, and the 
wfes to which it may be applied more generally underftood, it 
will be found of much more general importance than it ever yet _ 
has been thought. 

4783. John Billingfley, Efq. after two ploughings from an oat 
fiubble, harrowing and dunging at the rate of 30 cart loads of 
dung per acre, obtained from 6 acres, 550 facks of bef? potatoes 
(240 1b. per fack), 100 ditto middling, and 50 ditto fmail; in 
all, 700 facks: or per qcre 1163 facks ; or buthels, at 60 1b. per 
bufhel, 350. | 

Culture. April 27th began planting, and finifhed the 25th 
May, in beds eight feet wide, and the alley 2} feet; placed the 
fets at 1 foot diftance on the fallow, then fpread the dung on 
them, after which they were covered 3 or 4 inches with the 
earth from the alleys. Five facks of feed planted to the acre.» 
This feems to be but a moderate crop. 

The fame gentleman obtained the Society’s premivm in the 
year 1784, for the produce of feventy acres of potatoes, of which 
fix acres, being a fair part-of the above, yielded of beft potatoes 
G00 facks, 120 middling ditto, and 50 ditto of fmall; in all 

779 
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m~@ facks: or per acre 1285 facks ; or bufhels, at 60 Ib. each, 


85. 
3 a ture. From an oat ftubble, twice plowed, and harrowed. 


On the 8th May began planting, by marking out the field into 
ridges § feet wide, leaving a {pace 2 feet wide for an alley be- 
tween every two ridges. “Phe manure (a compott of lable dung, 
virgin earth, and fcrapings of a turnpike road [Qu. the propor- 
tions?]), was then brought on the land, and depofited is (mal? 
heaps on the centre of each ridge, in the proportion of about 30 
cart loads [(QQu. the contents ?} to each acre. A tretich was 
then opened with a fpade, breadth way of the ridge, about four 
inches deep; in this trench the potatoe féts were placed at the 
diftance of nine inches from each other; the dung was then 
fpread in a trench on the fets, and a fpace or plit of 14 inches 
in breadth dug in upon them. When the plants were about fix 
inches high, they were carefully hoed, and foon afier the 2 feet 
intervals between the ridges were dug, and the contents thrown 
aroung the young plants. This refrefhment, added to the ample 
manuring, produced fuch a laxuriance of growth, that no weed 
could afterwards fhew its head.—N. &. Seven facks to the acr@ 
were planted. 

Neither is this a large produce, though the culture be tole~ 
rably expenfive. In both thefe experiments cuttings only were 

lanted. 

. The Rev. Mr. H. Clofe, of Trimley, Suffolk, plants about 
18 bufhels to the acre, and obtains of produce, on a good mixed 
loamy foi!, on an average, about 300 bufhels [the weigh¢ of a 
bufhe! not fpecified] per acre, by the following culture; 

‘ The land being weil pulverized by two or three harrowings and 
ploughings, is then manured with 15 or zocart loads of dung (Qu.?} 
per acre, before it receives its Jafi earth. Then it is thrown on to 
what the Suffolk farmers call the French balk,’ which is narrow and 
deep ridge work, about 18 inches from the centre of one ridge to 
the centre of the other. Women and children drop the fets in the 
bottom of every furrow, 15 ¢nches apart; men follow, and cover 
them with large hoes, a foot in width, pulling the mold down fo as 
to bury the fets 5 inches deep. ‘Fhey mufi be two or three times 
hand hoed, and be kept free from weeds; always obferving to draw 
the earch as much as poffible to the ftems of the young plants.” 

The greateft crop of potatoes, mentioned in this volume, is the 
following, by Mr. Jofeph Hazard; and as his mode of culture 
appears to us in many refpects preferable to any of the former, 
we fhall be excufed for copying his dire&tions verbatim : 

‘ Firft, then, the earth fhould be dug 12 inches deep, if the foil 
will allow of it; after this a hole fhould be opened about 6 inches 
deep, horfe dung, or long litter fhould be p.t therein about 3 inches 
thick ; this hole fhould not be more than 12 inches in diameter ; 
upon this dung, or litter, a potatoe fhould be planted whole, upon 
which a little more dung fhould be fhock, and then earth muft be 
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ut thereon. In like manner the whole plot of ground muft be 
planted, taking care that each potatoe be at leaft 16 inches apart ; 
and when the young fhoots make their appearance, they fhould have 
frefth mold drawn round them with a hoe; and if the tender fhoots 
are covered, it will prevent the froft from injuring them: they fhould 
be earthed when the fhoots make a fecond appearance, but not be 
covered, asin all probability the feafon will be then lefs fevere. 

« A plentiful fupply of mold fhould be given them; and the per- 
fon who performs this bufinefs fhould never tread upon the plant or 
hillock that is raifed round it, as, the lighter the earth is, the more 
room the potatoe will have to expand. 

« I obtained laft year from a fingle root, thus planted, very near 
40 pounds weight of large potatoes, and from almoft every other 
root in the fame plot of ground from 15 to zo pounds Weight; and 
I will venture to affert, that unlefs tlie foil be ftony or gravelly, ten 
pounds, or half a peck, of potatoes may almoft always be obtained 
from each root by purfuing the foregoing method. But note, cutiings 
er fmall fets will not do for this purpoje.’ 

We defire the Reader to take particular notice of this laft 
note, which we have therefore put in Italics, as we can aflurée 
h m from our own experience, that he will find it of much more 
importance than he is probably aware of. Mr. Hazard has un- 
fortunately omitted to fpecify the weight of his plants, or the 

antity of feed required to:an acre. 

. Ao acre will contain 24,502-5 plants at 16 inches apart. 
‘Thefe, at 10 pounds each plant, would yield 245,025 pounds, 
which, at 60 Ib. to the bufhel, is above 4083 bufhels. A moft 
amazing produce! above thirteen times the quantity produced 
by any of the former modes of culture. Is this poffible? Let 


thofe who doubt the fact, fairly try the experiment as directed *, 
Sir 





* One who has long practifed the following method of rearing 
potatoes recommends it as equally good, lefs expenfive, and more 
adapted to the operations of a farmer than the foregoing: Plough 
and harrow ihe ground two or three times, till it be fufficiently pul- 
verized, &c. ; at the proper feafon for planting plough it once more, 
and into every third furrow if plowed narrow, or every fecond if 
plowed wide, {hake with a dung-fork a little long dung or litter till 
it be about three incheg thick, upon that litter drop the feeds (which 
fhould always be large potatoes uncut) at the diftance of 12 or 15 
inches from each other, the whole to be covered by the plough ia 
its ordinary courfe, and fo on till the whole field be planted. Leave 
it in that flate till the potatoes begin to appear, then harrow it very 
‘much with weighty harrows that firike dcep; be not afraid of hurt- 
ing the plants; if clods appear, let it be alternately rolled and har- 
rowed till the whole is reduced to a fine tilch. After this operation 
the earth is left open and mellow to a great depth. In a few days, 
_2s foon as the potatoes can be diftinétly feen, go over the whole with 
a hand-hoe, fo as to cut up the’ whole of the weeds that appear. In 
a fortnight afier hoe it again if any weeds appear, and lcofen the 
| eer wes 7 - earth 
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Sir Tho. Bever obtained of the white champion potatoes at 
the rate of 346 bufhels per acre; of another kind, procured from 
a friend at Marchefter, at the rate of 648 bufhels per acre; and 
from another fort obtained from Mr. Rigby, from Liverpool, 
which had been only two or three years before raifed from tecd, 


he obtained et the rate of 1080 bufhels ter acre, Sir Thomas: 


{pecifies no particulars of the culture-—-we conclude that fome 
circumftances have efcaped his notice, that tended to occafion the 
very great diverfity in the produce, different from that of the 
kind planted. We wiih to fee fome accurate experiments on 
this fubject, which ducs not feem as yet to be fufficiently under- 
ftood. : 

With regard to the expenditure of potatoes, in the neigh- 
bourhocd of towns, they can always be fold as food for man; 
but in country places, at a diftance from market, they can 
only be reared in large quantities as food for beafts. In the firft 
cafe they fometimes fell, we are told, as high as 14 fhillings per 
fack of three buibels. As food for beafts, the Rev. Mr. Ciofe 
thinks they cannot be valued at more than three fhillings per 
fack. ‘They are, fays he, excellent food for hogs; roafting 
pork is never fo moift and delicate as when fed with potatoes. 
Cows are particulariy fond of them: halra bufhel at night, and 
the fame proportion in the morning, with a {mall quantity of 
hay, is fufficient to keep three cows in full milk; they will yield 
as much and ws fweet butter as the beft grafs, In fattening 
cattle, I allow them all they will cat; a beaft of 35 ftone (14 
pounds to the ftone) will require a bufhel per day, but will fat- 
ten one third fuoner than on turnips. ‘The potatocs fhould be 
clean wafhed, and not given until they are dry. They co 
not require boiling for any other purpofe but fattening hogs for 
bacon, or poultry; the latter eat them greedily. Mr. Clofe 
alfo obferves, that potatocs alone do not fo properly feed hogs, 
as when mixed with about one third the quantity of pea or bar- 
ley meal. In all thefe particulars, Sir Thomas Bever .and the 
other Correfpondents of the Society, in this volume, in general 
concur, : 

We were furprifed to find fo little mention in this work of the 
difeafe commonly called the Cur/ in potatoes. It is only once 





earth very thoroughly about the plants. When the potatoes are 
about 6 or 8 inches high, which will be in avery fort time after 
the laft hoeing, ran a light plough, drawn by one horfe, between 
tle rows of potatees, throwing the earth to the plants on each fide as 
hich as it can be made to lie. ‘The plants foon.cover the whole in- 
tervals, fo that nothing more is wanted tll the crop is taken up, 
Loth hoeings, if the ground is in tolerable order and feafon favour- 
able, may be performed for five fhillings an acre, and the ground is 
thus jett as clear and loofe aa can poilibly be defired, 
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incidentally mentioned by Mr. Jofeph Webb, who contents 
himfelf with defcribing a very fimple mode of proofing his feed 

otato¢s, to know whether they wiil have that difeafe, or not. 
He juftly obferves, that if the difeafe depended on the foil, it 
would be equal’ inthe fame field in different parts of it; but it 
is well known, that if feed has been got from different places, 
one part of the field fhall be much infefted with this diforder, 
while another part fhall be entirely found. Of this faé the 
writer of the prefent Article has the cleareft proof at prefent un- 
der his eye, the whole of a field very near him being entirely 
found, except two patches in different paris of the field (where 
the feed was of another fort), in which every third potatoe is 
curled, It alfo happens, that in fome extenfive diftri€is the 
difeafe has not yet obtained a footing and is entirely unknown. 
From confiderations of this nature, Mr. Webb is convinced, that 
the difeafe in-all cafes originates from faulty feeds, and therefore 
concludes that the fafeft method of avoiding the evil is to try 
each parcel of feed as here directed: * Soon after Chrift- 
mas,’ fays he, ‘1 made a hot-bed in the following manner; I 
laid horfe dung, &c. (as is generally ufed in making hot- beds) 
about 18 inches think, over which I fpread a layer of fine rich 
mold about 4 or § inches thick; upon the tup of this I laid in 
different divifions a certain number of potatoes of various forts, 
and covered thefe lightly over with more mold; they foon came 
up; I then obferved which was freeft from the blight or curl, 
for if there were not more than one of 40 or §0 defective, I con- 
cluded 1 might fet them with fafety, &c.’ This method may 
be praétifed at a very {mall expence. We fhall only further ob- 
ferve on this head, that we have been aflured, by perfons well 


filled in this article, that potatoes produced from a curled, 


plant never fail to be of the fame fort; that thefe potatoes are in 
eneral of a fmall fize, and therefore many of them may be fe- 
parated from the ftock by paffing them through a very wide 
fereen, rejeCting for feed all the fmall; that this kind. of pota- 
toe has befides afickly colour, and warty fkin, fo that a quick 
eye will readily perceive them among others fo as to admit of 
being feparated from them. Tco much caution cannot be taken 
to guard againft a difeafe which fometimes diminifhes the crop 
to lefs than one tenth of what it otherwife might have been. 
CARROTS. 
The culture of this valuable root does not feem to gain much 
round, and we here meet with¥ittle new on the fubjeét. Mr. 
John Kirby of Ipfwich obtains ufually from 200 to 500 bufhels 
per acre, which he fells at 6d. per bufhel. This feems a very 
low price. The Rev. Mr. Onley thinks an acre of carrots will 
afford double the quantum of food for horfes that an acre of 


Oats can be made to produce. We are forry to find that fo few 
of 
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of the Bath Correfpondents have turned their attention to this 
article, the culture of which feems not to be as yet fully under- 
ftood : an indication that agriculture is carried to perfection but 
in very few places; for as foon as the neat garden-like culture 
comes to be univerfally practifed in the fields, carrots muft be- 
come a very general crop; but never till then, for obvious rea 
fons. 


(To be concluded in our next.) And~n 





Art. XI. Odbfervations on Live Stock ; containing Hints for choofing and 
improving the beft Breeds of the moff ufeful Kinds of domeftic Animals. 
By George Culley, Farmer at Henton, Northumberland. 8vo. 35. 
Robinfow, London. 


HAT the ftudy of agriculture is lefs in vogue at prefent 
— than it was fome years ago, is a fact that we Reviewers 
have reafon to acknowledge with pleafure: for, at the time when 
every man wifhed to be accounted a fkilful farmer, the rage for 
books on that fubject was fuch as to tempt many anonymous 
fcribblers to write treatifes on agriculture, which had nothing to 
recommend them but their title-page; all of which we were un- 
der the difagreeable neceflity of perufing, to our no {mall niorti- 
fication and difguft. But the cafe is now happily altered, with 

egard to us at leaft. The Public, by being often impofed on, 
have become more cautious; and anonymous performances on 
that fubject are fo little in requeft, as to deter ignorant writers 
from attempting it; and we have the pleafure of meeting with 
treatifes, from time to time, written by actual farmers: which 
cannot fail to advance the knowledge of an art that ever muft be 
held in a very high degree of eftimation by the difcerning part of 


, mankind, 


The work now before us ts of this fort. It treats of a fub- 
ject that has fcarcely ever yet been touched on by preceding wri- 
ters. For, unlefs it be fome hints on this head thrown out by 
Mr. Arthur Young,in one of his Tours, and a few detached re- 
marks by Mr. L: ile we do not at prefent recolle& any other ate 
temnt to illuftrate this branch of the bufinefs of the farmer, that 
deferves notice, though it muft be allowed to be one of very great 
importance, and well deferving the attention of every actual farmer. 

The animals our author treats ofgfrom his own knowledge, are 
horfes, neat cattle, fheep, and {wine ; with regard to which he 
delivers many judicious obfervations, the refult, feemingly, of 
his own experience, and ftri@ attention. It is not, however, to be 
expected, that, in a firit attempt, the author fhould be able to at- 
tain perfection, or that he will not fometimes fall into miftakes, 
which his own future obfervations, or thofe of others, will correét. 
The man who firft fketches the outlines of a chart of an unknown 
Rev. Aug. 1786, K country, 
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country, ventures on an arduous and ufeful undertaking; for 
which he is entitled to much praife, though perfect accuracy in 
every particular is not to be expected. 

Mr. C, is an admirer, and in fome meafure an imitator, of Mr. 
Bakewell ; of whom, in feveral parts of his work, he {peaks with 
the higheft refpect; regretting that Mr. B has not attempted the 
tafk on which he himfelf has ventured, 

Our Author begins with the horfe; his account of which he 
very ingenuoufly introduces with the following remark: ¢ As I 
do not profefs any great fhare of knowledge in regard to horfes, 
I thal! confequently fay lefs concerning them than the other 
kind of ftock, with which I have been more converfant, and to 
which I have paid more attention, particularly fheep. However, 
as horfes are univerfally allowed to be among the moft ufeful ani- 
mials of the creation, we fhall give them the firft place in our nar 
ration.’ 

He recommends for the road, horfes that have, what is called, 
a little blood in them, that is, a {mall ftrein of the running breed, 
as fuch a horfe, he fays, * will ufually performa pleafanter day’s 
work than one that has little or none of the racing breed in him.’ 
—This is an opinion very generally admitted ; “though we are 
difp: fed to believe that it applies only in certain cafes, and is by 
no means univerfal. The large foft breed of horfes to be found 
in many parts of England, as being naturally unfit for any con- 
tinued active exertions, are without doubt improved by that 
means; but it does not follow that other breeds of horfes, that 
are naturally active and hardy, would be improved by the fame 
means. ‘Tne writer of this article knows feveral faéts that 
ftrongly tend to confirm this opinion. Our Author recommends 
croffing the breed of horfes, as being in general productive of 

reat benefit. 

Of cattle he enumerates, as diftingt kinds, 1, The long horned, 
or Lancafhire breed; 2. The fhort horned, or Dutch kind; 
3. The polleeé, humbled, or Galloway breed; 4. The kiloes, or 
Scotch cattle; 5. The Alderney, or Freach breed ; and, 6. The 
wild breed, which are ftill preferved by fome of our nobility in 
parks ; concerning euch of thefe he mekes feveral pertinent ob- 
fervations, to which the breeders and feeders of cattle will do 
well to atiend. 

His remarks on fheep are ftill more particular and import-" 
ant. But the fcanty limits to which we mutt confine ourfelves, 
revents us from attempting 9 any analytis of this part of his work, 
or of that relating to (wine, wbich alto confifts chiefly of origi- 
nal obfervations drawa trom his own experience; fora knowledge 
of which we mutt refer the curious reader to tbe eflay itlelf,— 


He fays but litthe of the other domicitic animals; and as thefe few. 
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remarks afe confeffedly not the refult of experience, we much 
approve of his brevity with regard to them. 

Although we rank this eflay in the ufeful clafs of rural per- 
formances; yet, in the conduét of the work, we remark feveral 
improprieties that forbid us to affign it a firft place among them. 
It is written in a carelefs defultory manner, which will prevent 
it from being eafily confulted occafionally, as it muft be difficult 
to find the obfervation wanted. The ftyle is too florid and dee 
clamatory, and the reafoning in many places inaccurate; fo that 
the conclufions he draws do not neceflarily retult from the pre- 
mifes. We think too, that we perceive fomething like a guackifh 
{fpirit pervading the whole, that rather tends to recommend par- 
ticular no/frums than to advance general knowledge. But bere 
we wifh to {peak with caution, as it is poflible we may be in this 
refpect miftaken. The ingenious Author delerves at leaft much 
commendation for thus openly communicating his fentiments to 
the Public; and we hope he will be encouraged, by the fuccefs of 
his work, to continue his refearches in this branch of rural ceco- 


nomics, Aneén . 


/ 





Art. XII. The Rece/s; or the Tale of other Times *. By the Author of 
the Chapter of Accidents. 12mo. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 
1786. : 

ATILDA and Ellinor, the heroines of this ingenious and 
affecting Novel, are the daughters of Mary Queen of Scots 
by the Duke of Norfolk. They are brought up in :ne Recess, 
adjoining to St. Vincent’s Abbey, under the fuperintendence of 
Mrs. Marlow, fifter to Lord Scroop. In the early part of life, 
they were totally unacquainted with the fecret of their birth. It 
was at length difclofed by Mrs. Marlow on her death-bed; and 
fhe tefigned her charge to her brother Anthony, under whofe 
prote€tion they continued, till Lord Leicefter, purfued by ruffians, 
found refuge in the Recefs; and having been ftruck with the 
beauty and manners of Matilda, gave her his hand in marriage, 

On this event, fhe removed with her fifter to his Lordfhip’s 

country-feat at Kenelworth. 

Elizabeth paying her favourite Leicefter a vifit, faw the Prin- 
cefles (whofe quality fhe knew not, nor was by any means able 
to difcover), and fufpeéting they might draw off from herfelf the 
aff-Gions of Leicefter, artfully makes them her maids of honour, 
and takes them with her to court. 

The Queen not long after makes Leicefter an offer of her hand, 
which his embarraflment would neither fuffer him to accept or 





* The firft volume appeared in the year 1783. See Rev. Vol. 


LXVIIL. p. 455. 
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refufe. The perplexity and confufion obfervable in Leicefer is 
attributed by the Queen to her unexpected propofal, and the 
‘warmth of his paffion for her; and orders him to retire and pre- 
pare for the celebration of their nuptials. 

But, to avoid the certain deftruction to which the jealoufy of 
the Queen (from the difcovery of his real fituation) would have 
expoted not only himfelf but his Matilda alfo, he makes a preci- 
pirate retreat from court, and pafles over into France, whither 
Elizabcth immediately difpatches her emiflaries in purfuit of him. 
They overtake and affaule him at Rouen, commanding him to 
yield to the Queen of England. Inttead of yielding, he makes 
refiftance, and is flain in the rencontre. ‘The diftre{s of Matilda for 


the lofs of her hufband brings upon her a delirium ;-and, in a ftate ° 


of infenfidility, the is conveyed from Rouen to St. Vincent’s Ab- 
bey, under the conduct of Lady Mortimer. But gradually re- 
covering her fenfes, and apprehenfive of the danger of her fitua- 
_ tion, fhe at laft prevails with young Mortimer (who had con- 
ceived a paffion for her) to favour her efcape. He eludes the vi- 
gilance of his mother; but artfully gives orders, when under fail, 
to make for St. Fage de la Vega, inftead of the original place of 
deftination. There he receives a juft reward of his perfidy ; for, 
almoft immediately on their landing, they are attacked by fome 
refraétory flaves, who kill Mortimer, and take Matilda prifoner. 
The inhabitants of St. ago de /e Vega put themfelves imme- 
diately under arms, and attack and defeat the rebels; from whom 
Matilda is retaken, and fecured in prifon many.years. ‘There 
fhe experiences a fad variety of misfortune; but the governor 
dying, fhe is at Jaft fet at liberty, and fails for England (with a 
davgnter fhe had had by Leicefter), under the expedtarion of feeing 
happier days; as her great enemy Elizabeth had been fome months 
dead, and her brother ‘ames was become the fucceffor to the 
throne, ' 
- In the mean time, the precipitancy of Leicefter’s fight having 
obliged bim to leave Ellinor behind him at court, fhe there un- 
dergoes the continual ferutiny of Elizabeth ; who at laft extorts 
from her the fecret of her birth, the knowledge of Leicefter’s mar- 
riage with her fitter, and even her own attachment to Lord Effex, 
who had but newly fucceeded Leicefter in her favour. Stung with 
rage and jealoufy at this difcovery, and to cut off all poffible 
means of a future intercourfe between Effex and Ellinor, fhe 
fends her, by a fecret conveyance, to the politic and crafty Lord 
Burleigh, who, under the Queen’s dire&tions, compels her to 
_ accept of Lord Arlington’s offer of marriage, though fhe held 
him in utter deteftation. | 
Lord Effex, ignorant of the ftratagems of the artful Elizabeth, 
attributes the marriage of Ellinor to a capricioufnefs of difpofition, 
and, in a fit of rage and jealoufy, gives his hand to Lady “a 
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But when the fecret is difclofed, and he hears‘of Lord Arlington’s 
death, he quits Ireland, leaving the command of the troops he 
had been entrufted with to the care of Southampton, and arrives 
at St. Vincent’s Abbey, the place of Ellinor’s confinement. Af- 
ter an affecting interview, he requefts her departure with him; 
which fhe refolutely refufes, becaufe in the attempt his life would 
be endangered, and her own reputation irreparably injured. By 
a fingular artifice, however, fhe efcapes the vigilance of her keep- 
ers, and follows Lord Effex ; but is intercepted by a body of the 
rebellious Irifh, and committed to the charge of Tiroen, When 
Effex receives the information of this event, he difregards his 
military reputation, and exerts all his fkill and power for her re- 
demption. But what he found himfelf incapable of obtaining 
by his own efforts, was at length effected by the addrefs of Klli- 
nor. Tiroen having requefted to pledge her with a glafs of wine 
and water, fhe dexteroufly throws a quantity of /iguid laudanum 
into it; and, as foon as ftupefaétion hath locked up his fenfes, 
fhe aflumes a mafculine habit, throws Tiroen’s cloak over it, 
and iz this difguife makes her efcape to the Englifh camp. 

But Effex having difpleafed the Queen by his inaétivity, he 
returns home to juftify his conduét, notwithftanding the intreaty 
of Ellinor to the contrary. His return only baftens his ruin, and 
affords frefh occafion to the Cecil family to plot his deftruétion, 
Almoft immediately on his return, he is committed to the charge 
of the Lord Keeper, whofe houfe is in effect his prifon. He is, 
however, at length releafed; but his own difgrace, and the lofs 
of his popularity, urge him on to treafonable practices; which 
being proved againft him, he is condemned to the block. Thus 
falls the generous and gallant Effex, in the vigour of life, a fa- 
crifice to the impatience of his own difpofition. ‘The information 
of his death confirms the frenzy, which had often afflicted Elli- 
nor, into a fettled madnefs. 

Matilda’s return to her native country affords her not the 
confolation fhe expected ; fhe finds in it no refuge from affliction, 
no relief from the ftings of adverfity. She beholds a much-loved 
fifter the victim of the moft dreadful calamity to which human 
nature can beexpofed. She beholds an unnatural brother feated 
on the throne, who would not allow her the honours of kindred ; 
and nothing but the fondnefs fhe entertains for her daughter could 
foften the diftrefs, or fupport her beneath fuch a load of accumu- 
Jated misfortunes. But the kindnefs and affability of the Prince 
of Wales, in fome meafure atoned for the ingratitude of his fa- 
ther. An accident having thrown him in the way of Matilda 
and her daughter Mary, he is fuddenly {mitten with the charms 
of the latter, and would have married her; but Mary (who had 
conceived a paffion for the Earl of Somerfet) not returning the 


ardour of his love, becomes the innocent caufe of the Prince’s 
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being feized with a malignant diftemper, which fpeedily puts a 
period to his life, Some time after his death, a report is mali- 
cioufly propagated that the Prince had been poifoned by Matilda, 
To free herfelf from fo odious a calumny, fhe haftens to the 
King; who having afforded her an audience, feems convinced of 
her innocence ; acknowledges her as a fifter; and artfully infi- 
nuates, that on the morrow he would fend for her and her daugh- 
ter at a feat of the Ear) of Somerfet, and would then announce the 
day for proclaiming her birth, with all poffible reverence to 
his mother’s honour. The coach arrives at the time appointed ; 
but, inflead of going to a feat of Somerfet, it proceeds to 
Windfor, under an armed guard, where they are fhut up in prifon 
by the command of the King; but Somerfet fpeedily finding 
means to feparate Mary from her mother, conveys her to an 
apartment he had prepared for her, and meditates the means to 
divorce his wife, and marry the daughter of Matilda. 

But the wife of Somerfet, receiving information refpe€ting the 


object that had alienated her hufband’s aff-Gtions from her, medi- 


tates revenge, and bribes the attendants of Mary to give her poi- 

fon. Matilda, feeking every poffivle means to find admittance 

to her daughter, efcapes from her confinement; but it is only to 

er more dreadful fpectacle, a beloved child expiring by 
oifon ! 

This is the general outline of the RECEss ;—a novel in which 
fiction is indeed too lavifhly employed to heighten and embellifh 
fome well-known and diftinguifhed facts in the Englifh hiftory ; 
—we fay too lavifbly, becaule the mind is ever divided and dif- 
tracted when the faét fo little accords with the fidtion, and Ro- 
mance and Hiftory are at perpetual variance with one ano- 
ther. 

This, however, will be confidered as a defe&t arifing from, 
and even in a great meafure effential to the original plot; and 
which could not have been remedied without injuring the whole 
texture, or deranging the beft parts of it. 

There are alfo a few defeéts which arife from a want of fkill, 
or at leaft of attention, in the writer. The arrangement is fre- 
quently inartificial, and often obfcure and embarrafled. The 
Reader is fometimes perplexed, and now and then fatigued. 

In fome inftances, there is a manifeft departure from nature 
and verifimilitude in the conduct of the piece; and the perfons 
who figure in the fcene deliver fpeeches in a ftyle and manner 
that cannot be reconciled to their fituations, 

Mrs, Marlow, almoft at the inftant of expiring, hath fufi- 
cient ftrength and recollection to enter into a long and minute 
detail of fome of the more ftriking incidents of her own ]:fe, and 
thofe of the Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, as far as 
they had any immediate relation to the orphan princefles. 

We 
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We cannot reconcile to truth and nature the account that 
Mary gives her mother, almoft in the agony of death, of her fc- 
cret attachment to the Earl of Somerfet, and the effeét which 
fhe fuppofed the difcovery of that attachment had on the Prince 
of Waites. 

The continual exhibition of fcenes of diftrefs—diftiefs of the 
deepeft kind—is, in our opinion, a material objection to the mo- 
ral tendency of this work. The mind requires fome cheerful and 
enlivening objects to recover from the {tretch of fympathetic an- 
guifh, But here we have no breathing from calamity and ill for- 
tune. The gloom of the Recefs gathers a deeper and {till deeper 
fhade, till the heart finks under the oppreflion of melancholy. 

But, with al! its faults, the Recefs is a very ingenious and pa- 
thetic novel. The Author poffeffes a copious fund of imagina- 
tion. Her powers of defcription are very great; and there is a 
richnefs in her ftyle which fhows that ber genius is ardent and 
vigorous. Perhaps the language is fometimes overcharged : it is 
too glaring, too poetical. 

The Author difcovers'a very confiderable acquaintance with 
the human heart; fhe traces it through all the labyrinths of de- 
ceit, and opens the fources of its moft hidden and difguifed 
feelings. 

As a fpecimen of her ftyle and manner, we will prefent our 
readers with an extract from the fecond volume; where Matilda 
relates the melancholy cataftrophe of ter friend, Mifs Cecil : 

‘ While my eager eyes gazed unwearied on my new-born cherub, 
and traced in her infant lineaments her father’s matchlefs beauty, 
even till they ached with fondnefs, fancy pierced through the vale of 
futurity to unite each grace of perfon and of mind, and enduing her 
with all, every human claim upon my feelings feemed condenfed, 
and revived in this newone. Oh, hope! fweet fubftitute for happi- 
nefs, whofe mental gildings dawn periodica!ly upon the foul, like 
light upon creation, awakening and invigorating every active prin- 
ciple of being; recalled by this irrefiftible influence even from the 
dark, the dreary grave, each troubled heart arifes, and thaking off 
the heavy dews of forrow, flowly refumes its wonted habits. The 
pale converts of experience no longer dare appropriate the darling 
object of their wifhes, but meekly then receive the appointed plea- 
fure, prepared alike either to enjvy or to refign it. As thus the ma- 
ternal tie engrafied itfelf in my foul, I perpetually endeavoured to 
imprefs that of my dear unfortunate friend with the fame train of 
ideas. Alas, in vain!—Rather furprifed at finding me fenfible of 
confolation than difpofed to receive it, fhe gradually withdrew a con- 
fidence I did not eafily mifs, and delivered herfelf up to that cold and 
fullen defpair which unfettles every principle. Intreaties and argu- . 
ments foon loft all effect on her. Starting at times from an impene- 
trable reverie, a broken figh would overturn all I could urge, while 
continued adjurations produced too often a marked difguft. Obliged 
at intervals to quit the cabin (left even my prefent fituation fhould 
fail to pretectit trom intruders) and liften to tke hateful addreffes of her 
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boifterous lover, often did the feat of reafon appear fhaken in this dear 
unfortunate on her return, and a vague and extravagant paiety would 
fuddenly give place to the deepeft gloom and inanity. I faw thefe fluc- 
tuations with horror, and dreaded the moment when a ruce demand 
of marriage fhould bring her fate toa climax. Ah, not without rea- 
fon did I dread it! One evening, after a converfation of this kind, J 
perceived her more than ufually difturbed. Neither my prayers nor 
the pouring rain could bring her from the balcony, where for hours 
fhe told her weary fleps. I itarted at laft from a momentary flumber 
on her re-entering the cabin, The dim lamp burning in it, fhewed 
her with a flow and totte ring pace approaching the Jatt afylaum of 
Lord Leicefter; finking by this repofitory of her breaking heart, the 
clafped her hands upop, her bofom with a moft fpeaking feufe of woe, 
while over it her fair locks feil wild and difhevelled, heavy with the 
midnight-rain, and fhivering to its beatings. The wet drapery of her 
white garments fpread far over the floor, and combined to form fo 
perfect an image of defolation, as froze up all my faculties. I flrug- 
led for articulation. <A feeble cry alone efcaped me. She ftarted 
at the found from her icy ftupor, and glanced her eyes every where, 
with that acutenefs of perception which marks a difturbed ima agina~ 
tion; then with a Jong figh funk once more into herfelf. A fecond 
cry, followed by her name, my bounding eager heart pronounced. 
She half arofe; the motion of her lips feemed contending with the 
drear filence of the moment, but not a murmer arene it.— Amaze- 
ment, horror, the wrings of death transfixed me. Springing up with 
etherial lightnefs, even while her feeble frame fhivered with agony 
and affedtion, fhe fixed on my convulfed features a long, long look ; 
son waving majeftically a lait adieu, rufhed again into the balcony. 
Unable to move alimb, my harrowed fuul feemed, through the jar 
of the elements, to diftinguifh her dreadful plunge into the world of 
waters. A fomething too mighty to defcribe or endure came over 
me, and fenfe fled before it.’ 

What follows is excellent; and the judicious Reader (who 
is here referred tothe work itfelf ) will immediately perceive that 
the Author had ftudied Shakefpear’s Lear with much attention, 
and copied that admirable model with great fuccefS. Po 





Art. XIII. Inferior Politics : or, Confiderations on the Wretched- 
nefs and Profiigacy of the Poor, efpecially in London and its Vi- 
‘cinity.—On the Defects in the prefent Syftem of Parochial and 
Penal Laws.—On the confequent Increafe of Robbery and other 
Crimes.—And on the Means of redrefling thefe Public Grievances, 
&c. &c. By Hewling Lufon, of the Navy Office. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bladon. 1786. | 


FTER fome ingenious, but, we think, difputable obferva- 

tions on the various ftructures of governments and the na- 

tural equality of mankind, Mr. Lufon fays, * That equality and 
independence are no lefs the rights than the choice of every human 
being’—* that the uncontrouled operation of the juft and rational 
principles which are united in our excellent conttitution, would 
compenfate, 
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compenfate, as far as any inftitution of government pofibly can, 
for the equality of a ftate of nature’—* that if the fpirit of the 
conft:tution were allowed to operate with unreftrained energy, 
the right of voting, among other glorious privileges, would be 
extended to every Briton; and that the limitation of this right, 
and the partial privileges annexed to it, are the difgraceful 
remains of feudal tyranny.’ He confefles, however, that © if 
principles of integrity had their due operation on the conduct of 
the people, the right of chufing reprefentatives (limited as it is) 
would fecure to them the poffeffion of thofe liberties which the 
conftitution, coinciding with the unalterable laws of nature and 
juftice, declares to be their right!” 

We commend the candour of this paflage; and as to its feem- 
ing want of confiftency with thofe which precede, we fay of Mr. 
Lufon what may be faid with Anthonio in the Tempeft, and 
many other projectors, ** The latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning.” 

The fentiments of Mr Lufon on the politics of the day may 
be collected from his fplendid panegyric on the hereditary virtues 
of the minifter, and the exemplary morals of the King and Queen. 
Far the better and the greater part of this work is employed in 
the following manner: 

He afcribes the vices which prevail in the capital to the idle- 
nefs and wretchednefs of the poor; he condemns the heavy exe 
actions and grofs abufe of the poors’ rates ; he expofes the frauds 
and abufes of parifh-officers; he Jaments the fufferings of the 
poor in their removal from one parifh to another; and, as a ree 
medy for thofe fufferings, propofes that every parifh fhould be 
obliged to maintain all the poor init. In terms of marked and 


juft indignation, he cenfures the undiftinguifhing feverity of our 


penal laws. He recommends, in behalf of thofe who are legally 
acquitted of the crimes imputed to them, not only compenfation 
for their lofs of time and liberty, but fuch a degree of redrefs as 
ihould enable them to refume their employments and recover their 
charaéters. In refpeé& to thofe who are even convicted, he cone 
tends, that fome legal provifion fhould be made for alleviatin 
the diftrefles of their families, and preferving the morals of their 
children. 

The Appendix contains a p!an for the reduction of the nae 
tional debt. The theory is firipte, but the practice may be very 
difficult; for Mr. Lufon’s pioject, like thofe of his predeceflors, 
difplays more the exactnefs of the calculator than the fagacity of 
a politician. 

This work is, upon the whole, the produétion ofa benevolent 
and enlightened mind. The ittyle is always correét, often ele- 
gant, and fometimes energetic and dignified. We muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that the arrangement is not fufficiently 
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regular; that the tranfitions from one fubject to another are too 
violent ; and that the remarks on the abftract principles of go- 
vernment are neither entertaining by their novelty, nor convin- 
cing by their folidity. To the faftidious critic, the defcriptions 
in which Mr. Lufon has indulged himfelf may appear too florid. 
They mark, however, the livelinefs of his fancy and the kecn- 
nefs of his fenfibility; and if we grant them to be defets, we 
muft alfo grant, that he amply compenfates for them by his good 
fenfe, by his modefty, by his generous zeal as a patriot, and his 
virtuous principles as a citizen. Pia vy 





Art. XIV. 4 Trip to Holand. Containing Sketches of Characters ; 
together with curicry Objervations on the Manners and Cuftoms 


of the Dutch. Vol. Il. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Becket. 1786. 
Be by the fuccefs of his firft volume, the Author of 


this entertaining * Trip’ has here concluded his account of 
the manners, &c, of the Dutch; apd tells us that * én /pite of all 
the critics in the univerfe,’ he will produce a relation of his trae 
vels into other parts of the world; we muft however do him 
the jaftice to fay, that in a mote, he adds, this muft not be un- 
derftood as alluding to the periodical publications called Re- 
views, the writers of which have f{poken of his former volume 
with candor and impartiality. 

We fhall tranfcribe the following chapter for the amufement 
of our Readers, the rather as it contains a facetious obfervation 
of Diderot, with which, perhaps, a// our Readers have not met; 
ntwithftanding it bears fomewhat hard upon the gentlemen of 
our order: 

¢‘ OssTINACY——AMSTERDAM. 

“© No! if Ido, I’m a Dutchman,” exclaimed I. There is no- 
thing vulgar in this, I hope—Egad I am a little afraid—for in that 
cafe, l fhall, no doubt, be told by the critics -—~ 

* Aye, and I could inform the critics that~ Heyday! what the 
plague am J] about? Monfieur Diderot has obferved—‘* Le role d’un 
auteur eff un vole affex vain: eft celui d’un homme qui fe croit en etat 
de donner des legens au public. Et le role du critique? Il eft bien plus 
vain encore; ¢eft celui d’un homme qui fe croit eu etat de donner des 
de ons & celui qui fe croit en etat d’en donner au public.” 

“* L’auteur dit: Meffieurs, écoutez-moi, car je fuis votre maitre. Et 
Ve critique; c’eft mot, Meffieurs, qu'il faut écouter, car je fuis le maitre 
de vos maitres.” 

‘ Now, if this be faid of authors and critics, how great, how 
very great muft be the arrogance and felf-fufficiency of the hyper- 
critic!—No! I[ will never attempt it. If Ido, I'll be fhot. 

»* But as the reader may poflibly be furprifed at my having em- 
ployed fo unclafical an expreffion as that at the head of the chapter, 
1 will teli him what occafioned it, 

* Among the feveral peculiarities and excellencies of the Hollander, 
ebftinacy is not in the loweft rank ; and were a man poflefled of the 
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atience of an Epiétetus or a Socrates, he would run fome little 


hazard of lofing it in a country like to this. 
‘ I had engaged a chaife to carry me afew miles out of town. 


Now, the driver of it would not only go the road and pace which 
were the moft agreeable to himfelf, but infifted on taking me toa 
houfe which I had been particularly cautioned to avoid. ‘The con- 
teft was warm between us; and at length, on his regueffing that I 
would put up at the hotel he had chofen for me, I haftily aniwered— 
and by way of proving that I would maintain my point—No! if I 


do, I’m a Dutchman! 
‘ Thus did I foil him at his own weapon, and fo the matter 


ended.’ 
If the Reader, who has been a purchafer and approver of the 


firft volume of this jeu d’e/prit, is pleafed with the above {pe- 
cimen of the fecond (which, for the honour of our judgment in 
felection, we hope he will), we affure him that the other chap- 
ters are equally entertaining, and are written in the fame ftyle of 
imitation of the Author’s right-reverend father in fcribble, the 
humorous Yorick. There are fome errors of the prefs, 
which, for the ufe both of the Author and Reader, we will point 
out, viz. page 80, line g, for * efficaces,’ r. efficaces; and in the 
next line, for © jouis,’ r. jouit. Page 85, line 4, for © dons,’ r, 
bon. P.123, the 3d line of the note, for ‘on,’ rou. P. 131, 
line 7, for * Concordia,’ r. Concordia. 

We will here bid good bye, for the prefent, to this amufing 
Author, with the following obfervation ; viz. that if ever he 
fulfils his promife of publifhing a farther account of his travels, 
in the fame Shandyan manner, his volumes will not meet with 
the worfe treatment at the hands of the critics, if he leaves out 
fuch expreffions as—* what the plague,’ ¢ if I do, I’ll be thot,” 
&c. which we were forry to fee in the prefent publication ; as 
they certainly add neither to the force nor clegance of the ftyle 


which the ingenious Writer has adopted. He IK 








Art. XV. The Difbanded Oficer; or, ‘The Baronefs of Bruchfal : 
a Comedy. As performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 


Market. 8vo. ts. 6d. Cadell. 1786. 


E are obliged to Mr. Johnftone for introducing, in this 
profefled imitation of Lefling, the German drama to our 

ftage. It has not, we think, all the truth and nature of the ge- 
nuine Englifh drama; yet there is a vein of ientiment, a glow 
of generofity, that pervades and animates the fcene, and renders 
it both interefting and entertaining. ‘The fable of this Comedy 
is perhaps rather too thin and meagre for the Englifh theatre, 
yet the ftory is protracted without wearying the attention. The 
coflume, though local, is not ill adapted for exhibition in this 
country, where every reader and fpectator muft congratulate 


himielf on feeing the infide of an inn at Berlin ; which we will 
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prefent to our Readers as a characteriftic {fpecimen of this Co- 
medy : 
* Baroness. Lisetta. KaTzenBucke (putting in his bead.) 


¢ Katz. Have I your ladyfhip’s permiffion? 

‘ Lif. O, tis our landlord. Let your body have the goodnefs to 
follow your head, that the door may be fhut. 

* Katz. (entering with a pen behind his ear, paper and ink in bis 
band) I} come, my lady, to wifh you a very good morning ; as like- 
wife to you, my pretty maid. 

‘ Lif. A civil man this. 

¢ Bar. Wethank you, Sir. 

¢ Lif, And with you the fame, Sir. 

* Katz. Dare I take the liberty of afking whether your ladyfhip 
has flept well under my poor roof? 

‘ Lif. The roof is:vell enough, but the beds might have been 
better. 

‘ Katz. Should there be any thing that does not fuit your lady- 
fhip, you have only to pleafe to give your orders. 

‘ Lif. Ay, ay; I mean to do that prefently. 

‘ Katz. This done, I come at the fame time——(taking the pen 

vom bebind bis ear.) 

‘ Lif. Well, what now? 

¢ Katz. Your ladyhhip knows, without doubt, the wife regula- 
tions of our police? 

‘ Bar. Not IJ, indeed, landlord. 

* Kaiz. We, landlords, are forbid to lodge any ftranger, of 
whatfoever rank cr condition they may be, above four and twenty 
hours, without fending their names, their rank, their bufinefs, the 
probable length of their ftay, and fo forth, to the proper officers. 

‘ Bar. Very well. 

‘ Katz. Your ladyfhip will therefore be pleafed to-——(/eats hime 
Jelf at a table to write.) 

¢ Bar. Certainly: my name is—— 

“« Katz. A moment’s patience, if you pleafe. (writes) Berlin, 
22d dayof Auguft, 17 &c. came to the Vulture—— Now your name, 
if you pleafe, my lady. 

* Bar. Baronefs of Bruchfal. 

* Katz. Of Bruchfal ?—From whence, my lady? 

‘ Bar. From my elftate in Saxony. 

* Katz. Eftate in Saxony—hum, Saxony— 

* Lif. Well, why not Saxony? Pray is it a crime, here in Prufiia, 
to come out of Saxony? 

‘ Katz. Acrime! O Lord, no: that would be a new kind of a 
crime indeed! From Saxony, your ladyfhip. Saxony the fair, the 
free, the-—ay, ag, Saxony : but Saxony is very large, and has many, 
what fhall I call them, diftricts, provinces.—Our police is very pars 
ticular, my lady. 

‘ Bar. LT underftand: from Thuringia, then. 

‘ Katz. Thuringia, ay, ay, that will do (avrites and then reads). 


The Baronefs of Bruchfal, from her eftate in Thuringia, with her ~ 


woman and two fervants. 
‘ Lif. Her woman! Meaning me, I fuppofe? 
) ¢ Kaize 
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‘ Katz. Yes, my pretty maid. 

« Lif. Now, landlord, inftead of woman, pleafe to put down maid. 
The police is very particular, you know: ‘* a miftake of that kind 
¢s might fpoil my marriage, and I might remain a maid, which is. 
«© not my intention.” Iwas born upon her ladythip’s eftate, was 
brought up with her ladyfhip; we are both of one age, for next 
Candlemas we fhall both be one and twenty. My name is Lifetta, 
and my firname Willinger. ‘* I fhould be happy that the police 
‘© fhould be fo well acquainted with me, as to have no room for any 
‘© apprehenfions upon my account.” 

‘ Katz. Very well, I hall fet all that down by and by. But now, 
my lady, your bufinefs here ? 

‘ Bar. My bufinefs! 

‘ Katz. Ay; is your ladyfhip come to folicit any thing from his 
Majefty ? 

‘ Bar. Notl. 

‘ Katz. Perhaps in our courts of law then? 

‘ Bar. No. 

‘ Katz. Or=—— 

Bar. No, no: I come here upon my own private affairs. 

Katz. True, pleafe your ladyfhip, but what may they be? 
Bar. They are—Faith, Lifetta, I believe we thall be taken ep. 
Lif. Hark you, landlord, but it matt go no further than the po- 
lice ; we are come to kidnap one of the King’s officers. 

‘ Bar. Lifetta, are you out of your fenfes? Landlord, the madcap 
is jefling with you. 

‘ Katz. Ay, ay,-with me fhe may jeft as much as fhe pleafes, bat 
not with the high and mighty police. 

‘ Bar. Vil tell you, landlord : 1 am quite a novice in fuch mat- 
ters; fuppofe we were to defer your report till my uncle’s arrival : 
he will be here before the four and twenty hours can expire, ** and 
‘* he will beft know how much he mutt tell of his affairs, and what 
«© he may conceal.””~——Is his apartment ready? 

‘ Lif. Or have vou fome honeft gentleman to turn out on’t firft? 

‘ Bar. Indeed, landlord, m fuch a cafe, you ought not to have 
taken usin. The perfon you have turned out on our account is, I 
hear, an officer. 

‘ Katz. A difbanded one, my lady. 

‘ Bar. So much the worfe ; he is then unfortunate, and may de- 
ferve a better fate. ‘The King cannot know the merit of all the 
people in his fervice. 

‘ Katz. O yes, he does, he knows them all, all. 

‘ Bar. But then he can’t reward them all. 

‘ Katz. O yes, they all had reward enough during the war. But 
if they will live away in time of peace, we landlords muft take heed. 
I'might fafely have let this Colonel run a month or two longer here, 
but ’tis as weil as it is. —- Apropos,. your ladyfhip underftands 
jewels, no doubt. I muft fhew your jadyihip a beauty of a ring: 
(taking the ring cut) look here, what fre! the middle ftone weighs 
above five carats. 

* Bar. (looking at the ring) What do 1 fee! That ring—— 

* Katz. Ay, that ring is worth to one’s own brother 300 piftoles. 

* Bar. Look, Lifetta. 
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© Katz. I did not fcruple a moment lending 80 on it. 

*« Bar. Don’t you recolleé it? 

© Katz. Madam! 

‘ Lif. The very fame; on the infide of the fetting is your cypher ; 
look, my lady. 

‘ Bar. Itis, it is: how came you by this ring, landlord ? 

* Katz. ‘* That ring—very honeftly,” very honeftly indeed, 
Madam ; my dear, fweet lady, do not bring me into trouble: many 
things may have changed mafters during the war, without the con- 
fent of the original proprietors. I had it, I am fure, from a man 


[ cannot fufpect, from a very good man. 
‘ Bar. From the beft man breathing, unlefs you meafure his me- 


rit by his wealth. Quick, fly, bring him to me, 

* Katz. Whom, my lady? 

‘ Lif. Why, don’t you hear? Our Colonel. 

* Katz. Colonel, yes he is a Colonel I had it from, and ’twas he 
lodged here, in this ——— 

‘ Bar. Here, Holberg lodged here! ‘* He pledged this ring to 
rou!’”? How came he into fuch difficulties? Where is he? Is he in 
your debt? Lifetta, the cafket (Lifetta opens it). Speak. Does he 
owe any one elfe? Here is money; here are notes; all are his. 
Where is he? Speak. 


‘ Katz. He was here a little while ago. 
‘ Bar. Odious man! how could you treat him fo unfriendly, fo 


hardlv, fo cruelly? 

‘ Katz. Your ladyfhip will pardon—— 

‘ Bar. Quick, go, bring him here. 

‘© Katz. I don’t know where he is, but his fervant is ftill here: 
would your ladyfhip pleafe that I fhould go and fetch him? 

‘ Bar. I pleafe! run, fly, and for that fervice I will forget how 
ill you have treated him. 

‘ Katz. Madam i—— 

‘ Bar. Quick, begone. (pufbes him out)’ 

The charaéters, particularly thofe of Rbof and Warmans, are 
well difcriminated. They, as weil as the difbanded officer and 
the Baronefs, are at once nation ‘] and general. The Prologue 
and Epilogue are both fuitable ‘v the piece, though we think 
the latter rather calculated for the meridian of Paris, than of 
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POLITICAL, 


Art. 16. The Propriety of an A&ual Payment of the Public Debt 
confidered. By Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 
HE queftion difcuffed in this pamphlet is of fuch great magni- 
tude, that having been charged, on the part of the Author, 

with mifapprehenfion of his meaning on a late occafion * ; we fhall 








* See laivol. p 461, See alfo, p. 570, Appendix. 
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now give the plan alluded to, in his own words, from the prefent 
publication : 

‘ It is propofed to transfer the public debt to the great body of 
proprietors of the known and vilible income of Great Britain, 
meaning thereby that particular income which arifes from houfes, 
land, and public fonds; the amount of which being ftated at 
60,000,c00 /. and the debt at 240,000,000/, it is obvious that the 
debt is equal to four years income. 

‘ This debt transferred, it is farther propofed to make it bear an 
intereft of 4/. per cent. and that thofe perfons who are the oftenfible 
proprietors of fuch income, fhall likewife be the oftenfible pay- 
matters of fuch intereft; but it is not propofed that they fhall take 
upon themfelves the whole exclufive burthen of this public debt. 
The great body of proprietors will indeed be made refponfible for 
the whole intereft of the debt, and each in full proportion to his 
nominal fhare of income; but no perfon will have to pay out of his 
own pocket that full proportion of intereft which belongs to his fhare 
of income, except the nominal income which he holds is alfo to him 
a clear income; for in fuch proportion as any man’s fhare of income 
falls fhort of a clear income, in like properuon will the amount of 
his payment of intereft fall fhort of that tull payment for which it is 
propoted he fhould be made accountable. Let us put a cafe :— 
Suppofe a man who is in pofleffion of 5007. per annum to be indebted 
in fuch a fum, as that the intereft of it fhall amount to 1004. per 
annum in this cafe, the creditor or creditors will have to pay one 
fitth, and the proprietor four fifths of that lot of public interef 
which falls to the fhare of fuch proprietor ; that is to fay, the pro- 
prietor will have to contribute as his quota 641. and the creditors 
as their quota 16/. making together 80/. per annum, which is the 
intereft at 4/. per cent. of zoool. or four years income of 500d. per 
annum. But the creditors are required to make their particular pay- 
ment to the proprietor himfelf, and to no one elfe ; and in order to 
fecure fuch payment to the proprietor, who 1s made accountable not 
only for his own, but his creditor’s fhare, it is propofed that he 
fhould be armed with a power to detain that full proportion of pay- 
ment, which by this plan is due from others who hold fecurities un- 
der him. Seeing then that no third perfon either has or can have 
any concern with this part of the tranfaétion, or need be made 
privy to it, the fact is furely proved, that for any thing which this 
plan has to do with fuch difcovery, the fecret of every man’s fituation 


muft continue in his own keeping.’ 


This is Sir Francis Blake’s plan for paving off the national debt ; 
but the propriety of paying it off, being the point now under con- 
fideration, he thus decides it: 

‘ To fpeak my mind freely, I do not conceive that it would really 
be of any advantage to this country, but quite the contrary, to difturb 
the prefent circulation of money, by paying to the ftate creditors the 
{everal principal fums of which the debt is compofed. It is enough 
for them, and is all they require, to have good fecurity for what they 
have lent, —to have the intereft of it well and punétually paid, and 
that there fhould be no more difficulty than there is at prefent in the 
fale or transfer of what belongs tothem. Now all thefe ends will’ 
be 
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be fully anfwered by the plan before us*. On the other hand cona 
fidered, it would certainly be detrimental, it would weaken us toa 
very great and alarming degree to have fo much of ¢hat, which 
may well be called the vital fluid, drawn off from the veins of this 
country, through which it circulates in health and ftrength to the 
political body. But except we can furnifh frefh fecurities to detain 
the money in circulation amongft us, after payment is made, it muft 
neceflarily happen, that it will find its way, to our great and irre- 
parable Jofs, into other ftates. From which it follows, that any at- 
tempt to liquidate the debt by actual payment of the principal fum, 
even fuppofing that it could be effected by means of any one of the 
plans which have been produced, or any other, would be clearly to 
act upon a wrong principle of policy, juft as much as it would be 
wrong in phyfic to bleed a patient, who ftands in need of no fuch eva- 
cuation, till death enfues, under pretence of faving his life. 

¢ ‘All that is wanting to the full improvement of our fituation, is 
not, as has been thought, to get rid of the debt, but in fuch fort to 
difpofe of it as to do away the ill effects which it has at prefent upon 
trade and manufactures.—Now thefe effects are moft completely done 
away by the plan which is here recommended, inafmuch as the debt 
transferred will operate no more to their difadvantage than a mort- 
gage or quit rent does, which has no fuch operation at all belonging 
to it. 

¢ What I mean to exprefs is this:—That it is fofficient for our 
purpofe that the debt has no longer any kind of exiftence as a na- 
tional incumbrance ; it is not neceffary that it fhould be purfued to 
abfolute annihilation, for it is not hurtful in the abftraét, but only 
in the management; it is wealth in the abftraét, and wealth in 
ftrength ; it is therefore in zt/e/f beneficial to us. ' 

* It is my idea that the debt has been a means of introducing 
much wealth, of which the ftream would not otherwife have flowed 
into thefe parts. It is alfo my idea, that it is now the means of de- 
taining wealth, of which we cannot retain the ufe in any other way.— 
When it is viewed in this light, any diminution of its bulk wili be 
feen and felt as adiminution of flrength; and fo, by parity of rea- 
foning, its total extinction will not only be injurious, but may prove 
fatal to this country.’ 

In a Poftfcript, the Author very properly warns us of the gradual 
extenfion of the exciie laws; but the foregoing extraéts will, we 
truft, acquit us, as well with the Author, as with the Public. N. 
Art. 17. The Debate upon the Efiablifhing a Fund for the Dif- 

charge of the Naticual Debt, March zgth, 1786. ‘To which is 

added, the Report from the Select Committee, relating to the 





* Tt is propofed to have the intereft collected, and depofited in the 
Bank of England half-yearly, where dividends, as ufual, will be 
paid, and where property of this kind may be bought, fold, or tranf- 
ferred, as is now the practice ; only with this difference, that it will 
not be fubjeé to the prefent fuiuations, but will then be of a fixt 
value, and always at par. As to fecurity, none can furpafs it,— 
Landed fecurity guarantecd by government. 
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Public Income and Expenditure, March 2ift. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stock- 


dale. N. 
Art. 18. Report from the Selef? Commitree, to whem it was referred 
to examine and flate the Jevgral Accounts and other Papers, pi tfented 
to the House this Seffion of Parliament, relating to the Public Inctme 
and Expenditure: and alfe to repert to the How! e, what may be 
expected to be the annual Amount of the faid Income and iixpen- 
Giture in future (March 2ift, 1786). 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 
Neither of thefe publications come before us as literary com pofi- 
tions ; debates are given in all forms, as articles of inte/ligence. ‘The 
Report is an official paper, concerning which we ‘have “only to re- 
mark, that the latter publicati ion contains the fevera! accounts and 
papers referred to, in an Appendix, which are omitted in_ the 
former. P 
Art. 19. An Effay on the Population of Ireland. By the Rev. J. 
Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmow, Effex. 8vo. 15. Dida 
fon. 1786. 
Dr. Price and Mr. Howlett furnifh a pointed illuftration of the 
old proverb, that sao of a trade feldom agree; and we may, perhaps, 
as jultly add, fo much the better for the market! They are both 
political calculates rs, but can never audit each other’s accounts: and, 
after having varied fo confiderably in their retpective ftatements of 
the population of England, there is lefs caufe for furprife at their 
being obftrucied by fome awkward intervening blunder, when they 


» venture upon Irifh ground. Dr. Price does not allow that the pre- 


Jent hearth tax in lreland affords fufficient documents from which to 
form a tolerably correct judgment of the population of that ifland ; 
though he determines that of England, from a comparifon between 
the returns of the ob/olete hearth tax here, which was dropped at the 
Revolution, compared with the prefent returns for the window tax. 
Mr. Howlett objects to the latter data, as vague, and too diffimilar 
for comparifon ; bat from refpectable information *, deems the for- 
mer as fufficient for the purpofe, as any thing of that kind can well 
be: fo that what one calls black, the other pronounces white! Hav- 
ing, however, no better mater jals than the hearth tax furnithes, Dr. 
Price thence computes the inhabitants of Ireland to be about two 
millions in number; while Mr. Howlett, from the fame data, allows 
at leait half a million more. 

Such are the outlines of a traé&, that will be found of an intereft« 
ing nature to itudents in political arithmetic. N. 

PoLtcr. 


Art. 20. Propofals for eflablifbing, at Sea, a Marine School, ot 
Seminary for Seamen: as a Means of improving the Plan of the 
Marine Society, and alfo of clearing the Streets of the Metropolis 
from vagabond Youths, 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 1785. 

Mr. Hanway having propofed, to the Marine Society, that a 
{chool fhould be opened for inftructing and employing the children 
under their care, this writer ¢ fuggelts, as an improvement on that 
gentleman’s plan, that a ichool fhould be formed, on board a fhip, 


ae 


* The Right Hon. Mr. Beresford, Firft Commifiioner of the Irith 
Revenues. + Mr. Edward King. 
Rev. Aug. 1736. L cruizing 
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cruizing in the Channel, and keeping out at fea, and condu&ed by 
proper matters, from among half-pay officers, and experienced {fail- 
ors. The fcheme appears to merit attention; how far it may be 
practicable, or defirable to adopt it, the Society is beft qualified to 


judge. E : 


East INDIES. 


Art. 21. A Speech in the Houfe of Commons, March 7th, 1786, 
By Philip Francis, Efg. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 

An amendment, or rather a repeal, of Mr. Pitt’s famous India 
Bill, was the object of Mr. Francis’s motion and fpeech, at the time 
above eel The oration is animated, nervous, and fraught 
with ufeful information on the fubjeé. G., : 
Art, 22. The Refolutions of the Madras Committee, held at Fort 

'S George, September :gth, 1785. Alfo their Petitton to the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1786. 

The complaints againft the late Act for regulating the affairs of 
the Eaft India Company, ufually known by the diftin€tion of Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill, have been made fufficiently public; and are principally 
the hardfhip impofed on every fervant of the Company returning 
from India, of difclofing his.private circumftances upon oath; and 
the inftituting a new court of judicature for the trial of offences com- 
mitted in India, inftead of trial by jury. Thefe, with other griev- 
ances, are well ftated, and ftrongly reprefented by the gentlemen of 
Madras, in a petition to the King, and in another to each Houfe of 
Parliament. : N, 
Art. 23. Mr. Dundas’s India Bill, for the further Regulation of 

the ‘T'rial of Perfons accufed of certain Offences committed in the 

Eaft Indies ; for repealing fo much of an Aét made in the twenty- 

fourth year of. the Reign of his prefent Majefty, intitled, &c. as 

requires the Servants of the Eaft India Company to deliver Inven- 
tories of their Eftates and Effects ; for rendering the Laws more 
effectual againft Perfons unlawfully reforting to the Eaf Indies, 

&c. Svo. 1s. Stockdale. 

A qualifier of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, to render it more palatable to the 
objects of it; for which we muft now refer to the ftatute book, where 
1t will be found with its final corrections. N 

COMMUTATION AcT, 

Art. 24. QObfervations on the Commutation Projeé. By Thomas 
Bages Rous, Efq. Witha Supplement. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 
Ms. Rous, who thinks the fmuggler might have been crufhed, and 

the revenue indemnified, by a redu@ion of the duties on tea; con- 

fiders the transfer of thefe duties to another object, as being preg- 
nant with the moft pernicious confequences to this country. He 
obferves, that the natural bad tafte, and great adulteration of the 
low priced teas, had brought the article into difcredit among the 
common people; but when the full effect of the prefent fyftem has 
taken place, fine hyfon tea, a moft delicious liquor, may be drank 

at the unadulterated price of the former; and he dreads the confe- 

guences of the extenfion of the confumption. 

‘ In fhort,’ adds he, ¢ to fum up all the evils arifing from this pro- 


jet in one view, a partial, oppreffive tax, has unneceflarily bees 
lai 
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Jaid on property, in a multitude of inftances utterly deftru€tive of 
it; which tax, by reafoning on the principle on which the duties on 
tea fhould be lowered, we muft think cannot be permanently pro- 
duétive, but which, if zow withdrawn, may leave a great defi- 
ciency in the old revenue from windows. 'To atone for the fufferings 
by this tax, the greateft national objects have been facrificed ; a vait 
revenue on a luxury has been thrown away, which might have been 
even improved to near, or perhaps quite a million fterling per anx. 
and the fmuggler equally defeated. In confequence of giving up 
this revenue, fo enormous a confumption of this foreign luxury, and 
of the forts in the original coft moft expenfive, has been induced in 
this country, that Great Britain will have a much larger fum to pay 
for it than has ever yet been paid by the Company in China, and 
through the medium of fmugglers in Europe. It is hikewife well 
worthy of ferious confideration, what effect the prodigious increafe 
in the ufe of tea (which chiefly lies among the lower and middling 
claffes of the people) may have on the produce of our own foil, 
malt. The one certainly muft, in a great degree, be a fubititute for 
the other.’ 

Whether there may be a latitude of probable confumption remain- 
ing, beyond what the fmuggler fupplied, fufficient to juftify the 
Author’s apprehenfions, we may perhaps doubt, but will not under; 
take to deny. 

Art. 25. The Commutation A candidly confidered in its Principles 
and Operations, Being an Anfwer to, and Confutation of, a 
Pamphlet intitled, The Principles of the Commutation A& e'a- 
blifhed by Faéts, by Francis Baring, Efq. By a Northumber- 
Jand Gentleman. 8vo. rs. 6d. Newcattle printed ; and fold by 
Robinfons, London. 1786. 

This candid confideration is expreffed in the dogmatical ftrain of 
common-place politics, that often paffes current in public compa- 
nies ; and, probably, the Author is the oracle of his club. As one 
fpecimen of the eafe with which he takes up his facts, it may be ob« 
ferved, that Mr. Baring having declared, with refpect to the return 
of houfes charged to the window tax, that he had ** very little doubt 
that the houfes and cottages exempted on account of poverty, amount 
to 600,000 ;”” an exemption which fome perfons might. account for 
from the number of windows in them not rifing to taxation; this 
Author, however, with more penetration, traces the caufe to the 
American war! He fhall fpeak for himfelf: ‘ May it pleafe your 
Majefty, you, ye Lords and Commons, attentively to look upon the 
work of a:few fhort years, and ferioufly to confider the efteéts of the 
late moft unnatural war, which [ef24s] have not yet {pent their full 
force; but which save already obliged you to exempt fix hundred 
thoufand (nearly half) of the houfeholders of England and Wales 
from paying the commutation-tax on account of poverty.’ We in- 
fer from this pathetic reprefentation, that the houfes exempted from 
payment of this commutation tax, were neverthelefs rated to the 

former duty on windows ; but owe their prefent exemption to the 

American war! Be it fo; we fhall leave the Author in full poffeffion 

of his argument. The pamphlet is dedicated in a farcattic ftyle 

to the late Duke of Northumberland, under the fignature of 
Lz Jona. 
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Jonn- Thompfon, and dated from Higham houfe, Northumber- 


and, 
L A W. N, 
Art. 26. An Abfirad of fuch Adis of Parliament as are now in 


force, for preventing the Exportation of Wool and other Commodi- 

ties, Tools, and Implements ufed in the Manufa@ure thereof: and alfo 

for preventing the feducing of Artiils into foreign Paris. Wish a 

copious Index, extracted from the Statutes, and printed by Order 

of the Chamber of Manufacturers of Great Britain. By William 

Nicholfon, Secretary. 1zm0. No Bookfeiler’s Name nor Price. 

What more can be faid of abitracts of this kind, than that they 
will be ufeful to all who are concerned in the fubjeéts to which they 
relate, in proportion totheir clearnefs and accuracy? This excerpt, 
in particular, appears to be carefully and judicioufly executed.—-The 
object is of great national moment; and the laudable views of the 
Chamber of Manufacturers, in laying this little compilement before 
the Public, are too obvious to require any explanation. Suffice ir, 
therefore, to obferve, that its contents ought to be well known to 
every one who withes well to the trading intereft of this country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Art. 27. Curfory Pemarks on Inclofures, thewing the pernicious * 
and deftructive Confequences of inclofing Common Fields, &c. 
By a Country Farmer. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 

Thefe appearto be the genuine remarks of a farmer, who has urged 
all the objections that occurred to him againft the inclofure of com- 
mon land: He argues, as many have done before, that inclofing 
fuch land tends to the aggregation of {mall farms, and of courfe to 
depopulation ; many thoufands of inhabitants being fenced out of 
their livelihood, and out of their country, which is thus deprived of 
their labour: that {mall landholders, after being cajoled or intimi- 
dated into a concurrence in fuch undertakings, are {wallowed up by 
their more opulent neighbours; and that the prices of provifions 
have rifen progreflively with the extenfion of inclofures. 

DRAMATIC, N. 


Art. 28. J'// tell you what. A Comedy, in Five A&s, as it is 
performed at the | heatre Royal, Haymarket. By Mrs. Inchbald. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1786. 

Though there are evidently two diftin& ftories in the fable of this 
Comedy, yet they are artificially interwoven with each other, and, . 
united, create a degree of humour and intereit, that muft recom- 
mend the piece to the reader as powerfully as, we are told, it has re- 
commended it to the fpectator. ‘The charaéters, though not original, 
are natural: the fatire «n divorces, and modifh marriages, is well 
conceived, and duly fuftained; and the diftrefs of Mrs. Eufton, arif- 
ing from the ill-judged implacability of a parent, is truly affeéting. 
The Prologue and Epilogue, the lait efpecially, are {pirited and ap- 


pofite. Cc 
Art. 29. The Widow's Vow. A Farce *, in Two A&s, as it is 


~ a€ted at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 8vo. 1s, Robinfons. 1786. 


To this piece is prefixed an Advertif€ment, confefling the Author’s 
obligation ‘ for the plot of her piece, and the plot only, to a French 











* The advertifements afcribe this farce to Mrs. Inchbaild. 
2 comedy ¢ 
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comedy ; but to the excellence of the Englith performers only for her 

fuccels.’ 

There is an ungracioufnefs in this coftive acknowledgment to 
M. Patrat, the Author of the French comedy, not very creditable 
to the Englith ftage; and we are forry to fay, that the Advertifement 
(confidering the 4uthore/s as an APre/s) carries with it too ftrong a 
tincture of the Green Room. ‘The performers alfo are Italitifed 
not by us, but by the Authorefs ; and when we recollect that chey 
are, as fhe herfelf ftyles them, Enctisu Performers, though in the 
Haymarket, we believe they will hardly think themfelves much ho- 
noured by the diftin¢étion. 

Ambiguity of fex in the hero of the piece, the main hinge on which 
the whole fable turns, gives a natural air to that pruriency of ftyle 
and fentiment, for which female writers for the ftage have been re- 
markable. The eguivogue is well fuftained, and gives birth to many 

leafant fituations, tending to excite laughter, and to fhew the ab- 
furdity, as well as the brittle quality, of a widow’s vow. ‘* Frailty, 
thy name is Woman!” 

The Prologue to this Farce is a good Prologue, and fo it would be 
to any other Farce as well as this. 

Art. 30. Songs, Duets, Trios, &c. in the Siege of Curzola, a 
Comic Opera, performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 
8vo. 6d. Cadell. 1786. 

It is difficult to fpeak fairly of the compofition of fongs, when the 
drama to which they belong is not before us. Many of thefe airs 
may have merit in the mouths of the perfonages by whom they are 
delivered, and in the fituations wherein they are introduced. We 
will, however, venture to pronounce the ftanzas on the Spanifh Ar- 
mada to be a good Englith ballad. ¢ 

PoETRY. . 

Art. 31. A flight View of the Village and School of R——. In 
Imitation of Gray’s Eaton College. 4to. 1s. Dilly. 1785. 
Whether it be, that imitators are confidered in the light of rivals, 

or that their attempts imply a degree of vanity which we are unwil- 

ling to gratify, or whatever other caufe may be aff-gned, the fact is 
certain, that readers are feldom difpofed to beitow praife on pro 
feffed imitations. ‘The prefent piece bears fo faint a refemblance to 
the beautiful original, of which it would be a copy, and falls fo far 
{hort of its richnefs of imagery, poetical di€tion, and harmony of 
numbers ; that we apprehend the prop on which it leans will not be 
able to keep it from faliing into oblivion, Let the Reader judge 
from the following verfe: 
Yon garden next demands my lay, 
Where happy art conjoins 
Soft pleafure with utility, 
And ornament combines : 
Pine apples there in beauty vie 
With thofe that bafk in native ky; 
The gourd winds flowly up the wal] ! 
& There ripening hangs the mellow pear ; 
here twitts the cooling cucuméer; 
Taere climbs nafturtium tall, 
x, 
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Art. 32. Alnwick’s Condolence ; a Paftoral Elegy, in Memory of 
the late moft noble Hugh, Duke of Northumberland. By Henry 
Lucas, A.M. Author of the Tears of Alnwick, Poems to her 
Majefty, &c. 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 1786. 

© O rueful fight! Behold! how loft to sense, 
The millions ftand, fufpended by suspense!’ 

Yet one line more, if the Reader wifhes for a farther fpecimen: 

¢ When Time hhall yield to Deatnu; Dukes muft oper! 

For a farther idea of this gentleman’s poetical talents, fee Review, 

Vol. LXIII. p. 230. 

Ait. 33. A Collection of Songs, by the inimitable Captain Morris. 

Part Firftand Second. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1786. 
There is a degree of wit in fome of thefe fongs; but too many of 
them are written in Rochefler’s worft ftyle of obfcenity. 

Art. 34. Probationary Ode for the Laureathip of the Royal 
Academy. By a Tag-Rag of the Sacred Nine. 4to. Is, Faul- 
der. 1786. 

« When Lyric Peter drops the quill, 
And will not write, there are who will.’— 

So fays, or fings, this * Tag-Rag of the Sacred Nine ;” and if Peter 

Pindar, Efquire, fhould refign [See Rev. for June, p. 465.], he 

bids fair to be his fucceffor. 

Ait. 35. Julia to St. Preux. A Poem. By the Author of 

Werter to Charlotte. gto. 1s. Murray. 


The moral is bad, and the poetry is worie. BP 7 hk 


SCHOOLeBookKs. 


Art. 36. The Little Spelling-Book for Young Children, enlarged 
- ahd improved. Small 4to. 6d. Johnfon. 1786. 


In our Review, Vol. LXIX. p. 172, we recommended the firft edi- 
tion of this little work, for which, as we then hinted, the Public are 
indebted to the ingenious and good Mrs. Trimmer. ‘This edition 


has received feveral very requifite and proper improvements. *% K 
d. 


Art. 37. Lafy Leffons for Young Children. Smiall gto. 
ohnfon. 1786. 

For this little volume, we are alfo obliged to Mrs. Trimmer, who, 
in the Advertifement, has given us this account of it: ‘ The follow- 
ing book of leffons is defigned as a fuppiement to the Little Spelling 
Book, as it was impoffible to introduce in fo fmall a volume (a prin- 
cipal partof which is occupied with other matter) leffons confilting of 
fo great a variety of words, as young children may be taught to read. 
The chief object of the prefent performance is to furnifh fuch a va- 
riety.’ 

The above extract is fufficient to fhew the plan of the Authorefs. 
The leffons are divided into two parts ; the firft containing words of 
one fyllable on/y ; the fecond, words of one, two, and three fyllables. 
On the whole, we recommend this elementary production to all our 
Readers, who have children of the age to which it is peculiarly 


adapted. KA K 


MIscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 38. The Beauties of the Britifh Senate:-taken from the De- 
bates of the Lords and Commons, from the Beginning of the Ad- 
‘ miniltration 
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miniftration of Sir Robert Walpole, to the End of the fecond Sef- 

fion of the Adminiftration of the Right Hon. William Pitt ; being 

an impartial Selection. To which is prefixed the Life of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. 8vo. 2 Volumes. 10s. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 

In this age of compilation, every thing of a literary nature is pro= 
vided in hafhes and minced-meat for thofe who do not know how, or 
have not time, to purvey for themfelves. Thus we hae the Beauties 
of Richardfon, of Sterne, of Johnfon, of Chefterfield, and, at length, 
of the Britifh Senate: and in due time the good citizens of London 
may be furnifhed with the Beauties of their Common-council. 

Thefe volumes may ferve, as Foote faid, for ‘* light fummer-reade 
ing,’ when the mind is vacant, when a perfon is at a lofs for a fub- 
ject of amufement, and dips into a book for any thing. On fuch an 
occafion if American Affairs, Eaft India Affairs, or Civil Lif, do not 
ftrike his fancy, the table of contents will direct him to Attack, De- 


fence, Eloquence, Anecdote, Remarkable Sayings, Similies, Humour, $ 


tire, Wit, &c. _? 
In due time, perhaps, a new Joe Miller may grow out of @MeSe* 
natorial Debates ! 


Art. 39. Englifh Claffics abridged: being fele& Works of aaa’ 


difon, Pope, and Milton, adapted to the Perufal of Youth of 

both Sexes at School. To which are prefixed, Obfervations on 

the feveral Authors. By J. Walker, Author of Elemenis of Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical Grammar, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Ro- 

binfon. 1786. 

Nearly one half of this mifcellany confifts of papers fele&ted from 
the Spectator: the remaining part contains Pope’s Effays on Criti- 
cifm and on Man, and felect paffages of Milton’s Paradife Loft. The 
Editor has prefixed a few remarks on his Authors, chiefly explana- 
tory of his defign in the felection, which appears to have been, to 
execute a hint of Mr. Knox, who wifhes to confine young people, 
at {chgol- to the perufal of three or four Englifh authors: a limita- 
tion; whith, in the prefent ftate of letters, would be as ridiculous, 
as the old college ftatute, which obliged the ftudents to dine every 
day upon mutton. 

Art. 40. Comments on the laf? Edition * of Shakefpeare’s Plays. 
By John Monck Mafon. 5s. Boards. Dilly. 1785. 

It would perhaps require a volume, of equal fize with that 
here prefented to the Public, to point out the particular paffages in 
which Mr. Mafon has corrected the text in the laft edition of Shake- 
fpeare, as well as thofe in which he has often fuccefsfully, and 
fometimes unfuccefsfully, fuggelted new readings. Annotations on 
the text of Shakefpeare are innumerable, and verbal criticifm is in- 
exhauftible; yet, on the whole, it may fafely be pronounced of the 
comments of Mr. Mafon, that they are evident proofs of the acutenefs 
and ingenuity of the critic, who has in many places inconteftibly 
amended the text, and given a natural and eafy explanation of the 
obvious meaning of the poet,—overlooked or miftaken by former 
commentators. He has, in confequence, refuted the too hafty and 





* Not the laft edition, 4y Reed, but that which immediately pre- 


ceded the date of Mr, Mafon’s book, in 1779. 
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toc pofitive affertion of Mr. Malone relative to the laft edition, that 

** the text of the Author now feems to be finally fettled.” 

Art. 41. Correjpondence between Lord Macartney and Major Ge- 
neral Stuart, fince Lord Macartney’s Arrivalin England, 4to. 
1s. 6d. Pebrett. 1-86. 

General Stuart having been difmiffed from the command of the 
army in the Ealt Indies, took particular exception againit Lord Ma- 
cartney, Prefident of the Select Committee, on account of the charges 
brought againit him, to which he applies the terms of injuftice and 
faljehood. When thefe Gent!emen arrived in England, General S uart 
preienced a petition to his Majetly, in which he failed not to exprefs 
his refentment againft the Noble Prefident, by a repetition of the 
above invidious terms. <A corre/pondence of letters afterward took 
place, copies of which are here laid before the Public. The confe- 
quence was the due/; the circumfances of which have been fufficiently 
detailed in the papers. 

Art.42. An Explanation of the Cafe relating to the Capture of St. 
Euffatius : in which is included the feveral Commifiions, wp point- 
ing the Agents to manage the Bulinefs of the Capture. Pointing 
out the moit effeétual Methods to fecure to the Captors what there 
is remaining of the captured Property. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

It appears that there has, /omewhere, been dreadful mifmanagement 
of this affair, and that there is very little profpeét of jultice being ever 
done to thofe of the captors of St. Euftatius, who have been fo cra- 
elly deceived in their expectations of fharing in the prize-money ; 
many of whom, fays our Author, £ are ruined, and fome now lane 
guifhing in prifon, for debts contraled on the credit acquired from 
the boafted riches found on that ifland.’ 

Att. 43- Anecdotes of the learned Pig. With Notes, critical 
and explanatory; and I\luitrations, ‘sl Bozzy, Piozzi, &c. 4to. 
1s.6d. Hookham. 1786. 

By the LEAR\ED PIG 1s meant ee celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnfon. 
— This is a rough piece of pig-ftye ridicule; chiefly in profe, but 
here and there a icrap of very fignificant verfe, to the delightful 
tune of 
‘Gruntledum, gruntiedum, gruntledum, fqueak !’ 

Art. 44. The Royal Academicians. A Farce. As 't was per- 
formed, to the Aftonifhaient of Mankind, by his Majefty’s Ser. 
vants, at the Stone Hou/e, in Eutopia, 1786. 8vo. 1s. Pew, &c. 
Grofs abufe and ribaldry, levelied at fome diftinguithed members 
of the Royal Academy. 

Art.45. A plain and friendly Addrefs ta the Undergraduates of the 

Univerfity of Cambridge, particularly to thofe of Trinity College, 
on the tollowing important Topics: Affociates, Drefs, Debts, 

Time, early Atiachments, Lectures, Mathematics, Gaming. OF. 

fered with all Deterence, ao Intention, and Regard. By a late 

Undergraduate. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodiley, 

The benevolent defign of chin piece, and the ufeful advice it.con- 
tains, abundantly compenfate for any defects which criticiim may dif- 
cover in the manner in which it is written. Perhaps the Author 


would have fucceeded better in his main purpofe, had he exprefled 
his 
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his thoughts wich lefs labour: but eafe in writing comes from prac- 

tice; and the writer is a young man. 

Art. 46 On vifitatorial furifdiction in Colleges of the Univerfities. 
A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Mansfield. qto. 1s, 
Rivington. 

The purport of this pamphlet is, to afcertain the extent of the 

ower which is lodged in the vifitors of Colleges, and to prove that 
they are bound, by virtue of their office, to receive, judge, and de- 
termine the appeals of all who are interefted and concerned in the fo- 
cieties over which they prefide, either by themfelves or their affeflors ; 
that they are required impartially to judge and determine according 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the ftatutes of founders, where 
thefe ftatutes are exprefs ; and that they are empowered to interpret 
jn doubtful cafes. The Author is matter of his fubject, and writes 
clearly and forcibly. 

: NoveEts. E, 
Art. 47. The Letters of Charlotte during her Conne@ion with 
Werter. 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Cadell. 1786. 

This Novel is in general both interefting and pathetic; but the 
judgment of the Author is not equal to his feelings. The texture 
is too flimfy, and the imagery is frequently extravagant. Bk 
Art. 48. Edwin and «'nna; a Northumbrtan 1 ale founded on 

Fatts. Written by Edwin himfelf. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. 

fewed. Scatcherd and Whitaker, 1785. 

This is not Dr, Beattie’s Edwin; nor doth he appear to be of the 
family, though he bears the name. 

This Edwin is both a ** wulgar” and a conceited ‘* youth;” and 
while he feems to flatter hia felt with an idea of his wit and his know- 
ledge, we aifure him that he will gain no credit for either among 
readers of tafte and judgment. His defcriptions are inelegant ; his 
humour is coarfe and infipid ; his ityle is fpiritlefs; and his obferva- 
tions are trite and fuperficial. pe 
Art. 49. Melwin Dale Ina Series of Letters. By a Lady. 

1zmo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1786, 

Trifling and dull. pe 
Ars. 50. Warbeck; a pathetic Tale. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Lane. 1786. 

Fi@tion is here made to embell:th fome hiftorical faéts; and the 
Author hath executed bis defign with confiderable addrefs. It is in- 
deed a pathetic tale; and the Keader of fentibility will be inftru@ed 
and entertained by it. Be? 
Art. 51. Moreton Abbey; or the fatal Myftery. By the late 
'  Mits Harriet Chilcot, of Bath, afterwards Mrs. Meziere, Authorefs 
of Elmar and Ethlinda, a legendary Tale, &c. izmo. 2 Vols. 

3s. fewed. Bew. 

Moreton Abbey is but little fuper'or to Mel/avin Dale. If it be more 
inftructing, it is alfo more extravagant: and if it is contended that 
the language is more elegant, many will think it more affected. 

MEDICAL. ° 

Art. 52. An Effay on the Waters of Harragate and Thorp Arch, in 1} 

York/bire ; containing fome Direétions . their Ufe in Difeafes. 


‘Yo which are prefixed, Obfervations on Mineral Waters in general, 
and 
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and the Method of analyfing them, By Jofhua Walker, M. D. 
Phyfician to the Leeds infirmary. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Johnfon. 
17384. 

This performance contains many judicious and ufeful remarks, 
After enumerating the various fubftances which have been found to 
enter into the compofition of mineral waters, the Author points out 
the moft proper methods of making experiments, in order to afcertain 
the contents of fuch waters. Thefe methods are exemplified by an ana- 


lyfis of the waters mentioned in the title-page, and from the contents _ 


of them Dr. Walker infers their medical qualities; confirming his 
reafonings with the detail of fuch difeafes as have either been wholly 
cured by them, or ina great meafure removed. This Effay is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the patients who wifh to be relieved by thefe waters, 
as the Author gives ample practical rules how they ought to be ufed 
in every particular difeafe, with the regimen proper my 

Art. 53. Obfervations on an extraordinary Cafe of ruptured Uterus. 
By Andrew Douglas, M. D. Member of tie College of Phyficians, 
London. 8vo. 18. 6d. Johnfon. 175;. 

This is an extraordinary cafe indeed! But as we cannot give our 
readers an abridgment of it, we mutt refer them to the book itfelf. 
We learn from it this material fact: That when a rupture of the ute- 
rus takes place, we ought not to confign the patient to death; fince 
this dangerous accident is not, as hath been generally conceived, al- 
ways mortal. 

Art. 54. Confiderations on the dangerous Ejffecis of promifcuaus 
Biood-letting, and the common prepotterous Adminiftration of 
Drugs; with other coincident Subjeéts medical and moral. By 
Wilham Stevenfon, M. D. Newark, printed; London, fold by 
Dilly. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 1783 *. 

We have on a former occafion + obferved, that we feldom meet 
with a writer who puts together fo much rambling, extraneous mat- 
ter, felf-conceit, petulance, and abfurdity, as this Author. His pre- 
fent performance, however, outdoes al! his former publications ; for 
here he goes on, cutting and ilafhing at ail around him, without ex- 
ception. Phyficians, furgeons, apothecaries, &c. are chiefly the ob- 
jects of his abute. 

Art. 55. Reports of the Humane Society, inftituted in the Year 
1774, for the Recovery of Perfons apparently drowned. For the 
¥ears 1783 and1784. Svo. 2s. Dodiley, &c. 1785. 

It is with fincere fatisfaction that we ob{erve the growing fuccefs 
and extended plan of this rkuty Humane Society; the proceedings 
of which are here fally detailed,—with a great number of cafes of re- 
covery, not only from apparent death by crowning, but from other 
caufes—the frozen, the hanged, and thofe who were ina ftate of /x/- 
focation from noxious vapours.’ See alfo our account of the Reports 
for the years 1781 and 1782, Review, Vol. LXIX. p. 173. 

Art. 56. Remarks onthe Dijfeafe lately deferibed by Dr. Hendy, under 
the Appellation of the Glandular Difease of Barbadoes. By John 





* This publication has been accidentally miflaid. 
+ Vid. Monthly Review, Vol. LX\IIl. p. 279. 
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Rollo, late Surgeon in the Royal Artillery *. 8vo. zs. Dilly. 

1785. 

Dr. Hendy favoured the Public with an ingenious account + of this 
peculiar difeafe, which feems to be endemial in the ifland of Barba- 
does. Being fettled there, and pradtifing phyfic in the ifland, he was 
at confiderable pains to perfec the hiltory of this irregular diforder, 
by compiling the hiftories of a great many cafes of which he had been 
himfelf a witnefs. Mr. Rollo, who vifited Barbadoes, prefumes, on 
the ground of two cafes which he faw, and which in this pamphlet 
he lays before the reader, to enter the lifts againft this refpectable 
phyfician, and to arraign the jultnefs of his opinions on this fubjeét. 
Dr. H. gives a definition of the difeafe, founded upon extenfive expe- 
rience, to the following purpofe: That it is a local inflammation, 
feated in the lymphatic fyftem, that often produces a fymptomatic 
fever. Mr. Rollo defcribes it to be a fever accompanied with a partial 
affeétion of the lymphatic glands, and an inflammation and fwellin 
of the extremity, whofe lymphatic veffels lead to thofe affected glands, 
appearing towards the termination of the fever. We leave it to fu- 
ture experience to decide which is the moft juft account of this difor- 
der; but we cannot conclude this article without exprefling the dif- 

uft we felt at the rude, and frequently ill- grounded, contradictions 
of Dr. Hendy by Mr. Rollo. We would recommend to this gentle- 
man to be fomewhat lefs bold in his affertions on a fubjeét of which 
his knowledge and experience mutt neceffarily be more limited than 
thofe of a phyfician who conftantly refides on the fpot, and who pro- 
bably has daily occafion of noticing the difeafe in queftion. fJ— nm 
Art. 57. Obfervations on the acute Dyfentery, with the Defign of il- 

luftrating its Caufes and Treatment. By John Rollo, M.D. late 

Surgeon in the Royal Artillery. 8vo. 1s.6d. Dilly. 1786. 

Dr. Rollo gives an accurate and a juft account of the dyfentery. It 
feems to be drawn from nature and obfervation, and not collefted 
from books. From the faéts ftated, he draws the following conclu- 
fions, which they appear to warrant, viz. That the intermittent and 
remittent fever, and the dyfentery, occur in the fame feafon, affume 
appearances effentially the fame, and are produced by the fame caufes ; 
only that thefe are neceffarily aflitted in the produétion of the dyfen- 
tery by cold and moifture. This is perfectly agreeable to the opinion 
of Sydenham, who defcribed the dyfentery as a febris introverfa, a 
fever turned inwards upon the bowels. After the dyfentery has been 
thus produced, Dr. R. thinks it may be further communicated, in 
certain circumftances, by contagion. In one particular, he feems, 
with good reafon, to differ from Dr. Cullen, who doubts whether the 
application of cold does ever produce the difeafe, unlefs where the 
fpecific contagion has been previoufly received into the body. 

There being nothing very peculiar in Dr. R.’s method of curing 
this difeafe, we fhall not enter into any further account of his prefent 
publication ; but fhall content ourfelves with giving it the praife of 
being, upon the whole, a judicious performance. er 
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* Now of Woolwich. 
t+ See Review for Auguft 1784, p. 92. 
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Art. §8. 4 Differtation on the Theory and Cure of the Catara&; 
in which the Practice of ii traction is fuppo reed, and the Operation 
In its prefent i improves State is particularly defcribed. By Jona~ 
than Wathen, Sergeon. Svo. 35. fewed. Cadell. 1785. 
Mr. Wathen cefcrives tin a {cientific manner the nature, caufes, 

and fymptoms of the cataract; and, after making fome general re- 

miatks on the cure of the Gcifeafe, he very judiciouily points out the 
particular cafes and the fymptoms in which the operation is likely to 
fucceed. This part of his performance we think highly interefling, 
both to the operator and patient; fince an unfuccefsful event brings 
the operation into difrepute, and gives the patie ‘nt unneceilary pain, 
with, perhaps, confequences of the moft dangerous nature. The 

Operations of couching and extraction are minutely detcribed, efpe- 

cially the latter; the fuperiority of which over the former is clearly 

ointed out. Our Author gives a full account of the various methods 
practifed by moit of the eminent furgeons, with the improvements 
that have-been made by each of them; and concludes with fome ufe- 
ful remarks relative to fpurious cataraéts, and the method of cure, 
which we do not recollect to have met with in former writers. 

We cannot but recommend the perufal of this differtation to the 
learned practitioner, as ‘we are convinced he wili meet with many 
things worthy his attention. A- 
Art. 59. Chiropadslogia; ora f{cientific Enquiry into the Caufes 

of Corns, Warts, Onions, and other painful or oeffenfive cutaneous 

Excrefcences, &c. the whole confirmed by the Pra&tice and Expe- 

yience of D. Low, Chiropoditt. 8vo. 3s. Londen. Sold by ie 

Author, N° 42, Davies Street; and Hookham, in Bond Street. 

The intention of this performance is evidently no more than toan- 
mounce that the Céircpodif# continues, as ufual, to difpenfe a number 
of valuable articles at bis own houte, and that his days of confultation 
at heme axe Mondays and Fridays, — Mm 
Ait. 60.° A Trafi upon Indige/tion and the hytochondriac Difeafe; 

with the Method of Cure, and a new Remedy or Medicine recom- 

mended. By James Rymer, Surgeon. 1z2mo. 1s. Evans. 1785. 

Although this, like the p: -eceding article, terminates with an ad- 
vercifement, refpeétfully informing the Public where the Author’s 
todtures, &c, are fo'd; yet the caufes of indigeftion are fully ex- 
piaine d, and fome uteful dietetic directions are laid down, by means 
of which many inconveniencies arifing from indigeition may be pre- 
vented, or greatly mitigated. — ma 
Art. 61. 4 concife Relation (f the Effects of an extraordinary Styptic 

Jately difcovered: in 2 Series of Letters from ieveral Gentlemen 

of the Faculty to Barth. Rufpini, Surgeon-dentift. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Jehnion. 17 35. 

As it is impoili ble to deny facts, we are under the neceflity of ad- 
mitting the efficacy of the ityptic here recommended: but as we have 
not been informed of its component parts, nor feen any account of 
experiments made to prove its fupericr power befide thefe of M. 

2 ufpini” s friends, we cannot pretend to reafon on it; and our read- 
ers can only expect to be told, that Mr. Rufpini has (accidentally) 
d {covered a flyptic water, which in a few minutes, without a com- 


prefs, flops the bleeding of the femoral artery of a calf, and 
that 
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that of an hog, in three minutes; with feveral other inftances, fome 


on the human body. ~. 


Art. 62. Obdfer vati ‘ons on the Tythus, or low contagious Fever, 
and the Means of preventing the ProduGion and Commanication 
of this Difeafe. By D. Campbell, M.D. 8vo. zs. Lancafter, 
printed ; London, fold by Johnfoa. 41785. 

This treatife contains jome admirable directions concerni INg various 
methods of preventing the fpreaving of the contagion of putrid dii- 
eafes. Asto the Author’s meihod of cure, we think him coo liberal 
in the adminiftration of opitm, of which medicine (the molt excellent 
when given i in proper doics and at proper iimes) he acknowledges he 
has experienced the bad eficcis in many cafes. 

Art. 63. an Effay on the Retroverficn of the Uterus; il! ultrated 
with Cafes and Obfervations. By W iiizam Cockell, of Poatefra&, 
M.D... ato. 18.6d. Law. 1756. 

In the difeafe here ry bed (happily averv rare one), we can by 
ho mcans approve of our Author’s method of cure, The operation 
he defcribes as the only sea to be dune in this cafe, we think fo very 
violent, that It may in Leveral inftances (efpecially in weak patients, 
aud thofe who are far advanced in pregnancy) produce confeguences 
worfe than the difeafe itielf. BD? 
Art. 64. Rules for preferving Hea'th; particularly with regard 

to ftudious Perfons. In three Treacifes. Tranflated from the 

Spanish of the Rev. Father Feyjoo, Matter-genera! of the Order 

of St. Benediét. Svo. 2s. Faulder. 

As the vivacity of this writer always pleafes, fo do his learn- 
ing and patonee hy afiord much real entertainment. <A medical 
treatife from $ Spain, written by a friar, is a literary phenomenon that 
doth not often make its appearance; bue the rarity of fuch appear~ 
ances will not prt them the lefs acceptable. As to the prefent 
publication, it is but juftice to declare, that che doctrines it contains 
are the effects of much experience, and founded on rational prin- 
ciples. In the firfl treatife, we have fome excellent ftrictures upoa 
the modern (we fuppole Spani/>) ponent of phyfic, which may be 
true; and we fincerely with, taat, for the honour of the art, there 
were lefs room for them. Our Author, in the .oblecvatians he 
makes on phylicians in different ages, gives a concife and accurate 
hiltory of the Art, from its earlrelt age 5 pointing out, with great 


judgment, the perf feétions and impe red trons of the many theories 


that have heen adopted and rejected, one after another. 

‘The fecond lays down feveral ufeful dietetic rules tor preferving 
health: a fubject which the writer thinks phyficians have not pro- 
perly and duly confidered ; becaufe itis not fo much their bufinefs 
to preferve the good health of their patients, as to cure their difeafes, 
if the oper tions of the art will fuffer them. 

The third treatife is a confutation of the commonly-received opi- 
nion, that application to fiudy is prejudicial to health. The chief 
argument which the good Father ufes is, That ftudy, when it fuits 


with our genius, and is not purfued with extreme rigour, rather 


pleafes than fatigues us: it cannot therefore be contrary to nature or 
prejudicial to our health; becauie thofe occupations only are hurtful 


which exceed our frength or contradi&t our inclinations. We hall 


conclude 
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conclude with an extra&t, which will in fome meafure give our read- 

ers an idea of the Reverend Father’s manner : 

‘ The progeny of the mind is contrary to that of nature. Its con- 
ception is toilfome, but its birth pleafing. In every ftroke of their 
pen, Authors admire a happy offspring of their underftanding, which 
makes them difregard the pains they took in the creation of it. I 
muit confefs, however, thar there is great difference between volun- 
tary ftedy and that which is forced upon us. One is always agree- 
able, but the other has fomething in it which fatigues; as when we 
are obliged to oppofe a thefis in the fchools, or write a fermon in a 
hurry,’ &c. no , , A—m. 

> This article has been long mifaid; for which fome apology is due 

fo the TRANSLATOR. cae . i ll 

RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 65. Difcourfes on feveral important Subjeéts of Chrifianity. 
By the Rev. Dan. Turner, A. M. Woolwich, Kent. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Robinfon, 178s. 

The Author afligns two reafons for the publication of this Volume. 
1. * To give his cordial affent to as many of the leading dodrines of 
Chriftianity as have occurred in thefe pages; which are not more the 
product of his jucgment than they are tn unifon to the feelings of his 
breaft.? Nor, itis added, © does he blufh to confefs, that his fecon- 
dary aim was, to try every means which had any profpeét of affifting 
him in rearing the young and numerous pledges of conjugal love, who 
have only the very circum/{cribed induttry of their parents to depend on, 
and the goodnefs of that Providence who never forfakes thofe that uni- 
formly purfue the paths of virtue, and firmly truftin God.’ To this 
Jaft motive much attention is due; and we hope it will prevail to 
procure him fomewhat really beneficial ; though, otherwife, no great 
matters are generally to be expected from a volume of Sermons. 
What thofe /eading truths are to which the writer hereby declares his 
affent, is not particularly {pecified ; but we prefume he would choofe 
to be underftood of fuch as are, in popular language, deemed ortho- 
dox. -Into fuch topics, however, he does not deeply enter; for his 
difcourfes are chiefly directed to practical purpofes. Their number 
is feventeen ; and their fubjetts are as follow: Contentment; Philip. 
iv. it. Chriftian and Mosaic Difpenfation contrafted; John, i. 17. 
Halting between two Opinions; 1 Kings xviii. 21. Friends of Chrift ; 
John, xv. t4. Marks of fuch a Charafter; fame text. Chriftian For- 
titude; Pf. Ixxi. 16. Religious Meditation; civ. 74. Objeéts of it; 
exi. 2. The Divine Exemplar; Pf. xvi. 8. Firft Commandment; 
Exod. xx. 1, 2, 3. Second Commandment; Exod. xx. 4, 5, 6. 
Third Commandment; Exod. xx. 7. Vows; Judges, xi. 39. De- 
lineation of the virtuous Charaéter; Ifa. iii. 10. Rewards of Virtue 
at Death and in a future State; two fermons from the fame text. 
Nature and Confequences of impious Principles; Job, xxi. 14. 

The Author profefies, in feveral or moft of thefe difcourfes, to at- 
tempt the form of an oration by a concealment of the method. He 
farther {peaks of annexing a key or kind of fupplement to another 
volume, which is {oon to follow this, putting it in the power of any one 
to adopt the plan, and profecute it with their own illuftrations. This 
does not feem very requifite, as fermons in fuch a form are become 


pretty 
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pretty common; and the generality of readers, whatever hearers 
might do, will not be greatly at a lofs for the method, H. 
Art. 66. Virtue and Learning the* great Supports of Religion: 

Being two Difcourfes preached before the Univerfity of Oxford in 

the Morning and Afternoon of Sunday the 25th of July, 1784. By 

the Rev. Evan Rice, A.M. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 1785. 

2 Pet. i. 5. Giving all diligence, &c. This text is illuftrated in a 
grave and judicious manner under the following genera] remarks,— 
viz. That our Chriftian profeflion ought to be attended with fuitable 
practice—that practice ftands in need of knowledge to guide and di- 
re&t it—and that diligence isneceflary for the attainment of thofe ex- 
cellent endowments. 

The Preacher is careful to avoid extremes. In his definition of 
faith, he guards it againft the perverfions of fanaticifm; and in his 
delineation of the great advantages of knowledge, he fhows his zeal 
for orthodoxy ; and recommends the cultivation of letters, from a 
perfuafion that the increafe of found learning will! further the interefts 
and fupport the credit of the Church of England. BB f 


— o 





S ER M ON S. 


I. Lhe Divine Teftimony to the Charadcter and Miffion of Fefus Chrift | 
confidered—on the Death of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Ecking, late Mi- 
nifter of the Gofpel in Chefter, who departed this Life Feb. 
1785, in the 27th Year of his Age. ‘To which is added, the 
Oration delivered at his Interment in Wrexham. Publithed at Re- 
queft. By Jofeph Jenkins, A.M. &vo. 6d. Buckland. 1785. 
Matt. iii. 17. This is my beloved Son, &c. Mr. Jenkins made choice 

of this text becaufe it was frequently in the mouth of the deceafed, 

and more efpecially appeared to afford him the higheft confolation 
in his laft ficknefs, 

Both the Sermon and Oration bear marks of a vigorous imagina- 
tion, and of abilities which we with to fee employed in fupporting a 
more rational fyftem of divinity. 

Mr. Jenkins feems to have borrowed his notions refpeQting jufifica- 
tion, conviction of fin, and evidences of grace, from the Sermons of Dr. 
Crifp. Thefe notions have a dangerous tendency ; and few who 
adopt them have, like our Author, cither the fenfe or the piety to 
guard them againft the fatal conclufions of the Antinomian. 

The Oration at the interment clofes in the following animated 
manner :—‘ With this exhortation we fhut up the grave, and for a 
fhort term quit thofe receptacles of death.— Farew ell, ye mouldering 
remains of a much-loved brother.—’Tis the cold confolation of the 
hopelefs toadd—‘* We fhall fhortly return and be laid befide you.”— 
Hail! that triumphant morn, when death fhall be {wallowed up in 
victory ! when you, with ourfelves, and the multitude of the blefled 
that furrounds us, fhall rife again ; when corrupt ion fhall put on ine 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality.’ 

Hi, Obediénce to Divine Rule the Means of preferwing and promoting bros 
therly Love in a Chriftian Church. Delivered at Chelmsford, ‘Sept 
ath, 1784, at a Meeting of the Proteftant Diffenting Minifters in 
Effex. Publifhed by Requeft. By Samuel Andrews. $vo. 6d. 
Dilly. 

4 A plain, 
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A plain, but fenfible and well-arranged difcourfe, on Matt. xviit. 
15418. The difcipline recommended and enforced in it is of the 
firidt Independent fort. Every foeiety of Chriitians conititutes a church ; 
and that church hath within itfelf the power of the keys. The mem- 
bers that compofe it have aright, independent of all other focieties, 
and of all human authority, to exercise that difcipline which they 
judge to be confiftent with the divine rule. 

__ We really think Mr. Andrews hath as much right to the feys as the 
Pope: but when both he and his Holinefs talk of opening and fhut- 
ting the gates of heaven, we {mile at their prefumption, and rejoice 
that thofe gates are committed to the care of better hands; for, let 
the Pope and Mr. Andrews fay what they will, heaven doth not 
*: Jacquey” their decifions, nor wait their orders, either to ** bind” or 

** Joofe’”’ the fouls which Almighty Goodnefs hath created. — fe 
I}I. Preached on the 21! of May, 1786, in the Parith-church of 

Hardingiione, in the County of Northampton, on the Eftablifhment 

of a Sunday School at that Place, for the Benefit of the Children 

of the Poor. By the Rev. Robert Lucas. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 1786, 

_ Aplain and fenfible difcourfe, well recommending and fupporting 
the inftirution above mentioned. The Author, who appears to en- 
gage with piety and wifdom in the execution of this benevolent de- 
fign, had the fatisfaftion to fee minety-four children brought by their 
arents to «be entered as fcholars, and on the fucceeding Sunday at- 
tending divine fervice, in an orderly and becoming manner. The 
expences attending the fchool in this parifh are to be paid from the 

parifb-levy. 
IV. The Fall of Man: a Sermon, by J. Watfon, Efg. 8vo. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1786. | 

*Squire Watfon appears to be good-natured and well-meaning 5 
and fo far we approve both him and his publication: but we cannot 
help fmiling, when, after telling us, that Adam’s fin was a * viola- 
tion of every command of both the firit and fecond Table,’ he pros. 
¢eeds to.enumerate the laws of the Decalogue, and finds no one, 
broken but the firft and the eighth. On the latter he very: much in- 
fifts, confidering the offence particularly as a robbery. While he la- 
ments the effects of this tranigreflion, he rejoices in the greater hap- 

inefs which will in time enfue ; a happinefs /o univer/al, that he 
abs te think the brute creation will participate in it, and ‘ at laf 


all evil. bé {wallowed up of good.’ Amen! H ) 
6 





*,* In anfwer to 7. 4 the review of Dr. Reid’s Effays on the 
Intelle€tual Powers of Man, which hath been unavoidably delayed, 
will appear next month. 7 


+1+ The anfwer to H. B. was left at the Publither’s, 
tit The Odferver next month. 
tit B. G.’s favour will be duly attended to. 


a. The letter relative to the Rabies Canina will be noticed her 
ter. ‘ 
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